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Responsibilities of Universities 


Dr. KonraD ADENAUER 


Address delivered by the German Federal Chancellor at Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C., on the occasion of his being awarded 
the Degree of Honorary Doctor of Laws, April 7, 1953 


I AM deeply moved to receive the 
diploma and insignia of the hon- 
orary doctorate of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. In the course of my life, a 
fair number of distinctions, some of 
them also academic, have been con- 
ferred upon me. It is, however, a 
matter of particular gratification to 
me to be thus honored by the oldest 
Catholic university in the United 
States, an institution which plays a 
leading part in the academic and 
spiritual life of this great country. 
My relations with this university 
do not date just from today. I have 
long known your merits and your 
reputation. A few weeks ago I sug- 
gested to the President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany the bestowal 
upon the Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, 
one of the men who add luster to 


your university, of the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Merit of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

My closest collaborator in the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, Secretary of State 
Professor Hallstein, was a faculty 
member of your university for a year 
and has often told me about it. The 
head of the legal division of my For- 
eign Office, Professor Mosler, has 
also been a guest professor here. I 
know that Georgetown was one of the 
first American universities which de- 
cided to resume exchange relations 
with German professors and to inten- 
sify cooperation with German schol- 
arly life after the bitter years of in- 
terruption caused by the Nazi regime 
and the war. I am also grateful to 
you that you declared your readiness 
to offer to some of our young atta- 
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chés, after their graduation from our 
diplomats’ courses, the opportunity of 
continuing their studies at your uni- 
versity, in particular at your world- 
renowned School of Foreign Service. 
Thus you will understand that I am 
happy to be able to express to you in 
person my very sincere gratitude on 
this solemn occasion. 

In recent days I have repeatedly 
had the opportunity of referring to 
the decisive struggle which is going 
on between the constructive forces of 
the free world and the destructive 
powers of atheist totalitarianism. In 
this decisive struggle, the military de- 
fense, economic consolidation and so- 
cial progress of the free nations play 
a great role, to be sure. But let there 
be no illusions about the fact that 
military and economic strength alone 
will not be able to offer resistance to 
the ever-spreading totalitarian ide- 
ology. 


Fase IDEOLOGIES 

We are in the midst of a decisive 
spiritual struggle in which universi- 
ties have a great task to perform. 
Some educational institutions bear an 
ample share of responsibility for the 
false ideologies menacing the peace 
and freedom of the world through 
totalitarian systems of different kinds. 
Many of these destructive theories 
were taught from academic chairs 
long before politicians got hold of 
them, popularized them and made 
them into totalitarian party ideolo- 
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gies. The reason I am so outspoken 
about this is because I am anxioy 
to stress the responsibility which ress 
on institutions of higher education 
throughout the world, and partici. 
arly in both our countries. It is their 
responsibility to do everything by 
way of scientific research and teach 
ing to disprove false theories endan. 
gering the future of the world, and 
to discover and develop the principles 
best suited to guarantee to human 
society, as organized in the family, 
the state and the comity of nations, 
that healthy and peaceful progres 
which humanity has a right to expect. 


Georgetown University consciously 
bases its research and teaching upon 
Christian humanism. This seems to 
me of particular significance in the 
sphere of international relations. The 
obligations inherent in the idea of 
good faith, the recognition of an or 
der based on law and binding upon 
everyone, the rejection of state omni: 
potence and narrow state egotism, 
the affirmation of the solidarity of al 
men and nations and its concomitant 
responsibilities, the defense of the 
bonum commune of an international 
order, the rejection of pernicious ract 
theories, the respect for the dignity 
and God-given liberty of the individ 
ual—all these are ideas which have, 





to a considerable extent, been formed 
and developed by Christian thought. 

It is for this reason that an insti 
tution like Georgetown University 
is called upon to furnish decisive 
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contribution to the clarification of 
the principles on which the comity of 
nations rests and to draw upon the 
rich treasures of Christian thought 
in order to solve, by irreproachable 
scholarly methods, the difficult prob- 
lems which modern life poses for us. 

Sound ideas are not the only contri- 
bution the world expects from a uni- 
versity like yours. Over and above 
this, it has the task of developing 
young people into genuine personali- 
ties, individuals conscious of their 
personal responsibilities and able to 
withstand the temptations of collec- 
tivism. 

The different totalitarian systems 
could never have gained control 
over millions of human beings unless 
certain tendencies in modern civili- 
zation had prepared the ground for 
subjugation of the masses. In large 
measure, modern man is no longer 
conscious of his autonomy or his 
value as a human being, no longer 
works out his own philosophy of life 
but often for reasons of convenience 
accepts the ready-made norms of- 
fered to him by some collective body. 
This collective, anti - individualistic 
spirit, in diametrical opposition to 
the very essence of a university, has 
even invaded the institutions of 
higher education, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is one of their chief 
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tasks to educate the younger gener- 
ation to independent thinking and 
creative work. 

In this sphere, too, a Christian uni- 
versity today has an imperative task 
to perform. It is its particular func- 
tion to educate its students so that 
they may become mature and inde- 
pendent individuals who base their 
lives on the value of religion, which 
is the best safeguard against the in- 
filtration of atheist totalitarianism. 


STUDENT COMMUNITY LIFE 


That the forming of personalities 
can go hand in hand with education 
in community responsibilities is 
proved by the highly developed stu- 
dent community life in American 
universities and colleges, a fact which 
is recognized and much admired in 
my country. Certain German insti- 
tutions of higher education, too, are 
now setting up student community 
houses for which the generosity of 
your country has provided a number 
of highly appreciated grants, thanks 
especially to the invaluable assistance 
from the former U.S. High Commis- 
sioner in Germany, Mr. McCloy. 

I very much hope that we may be 
able to welcome an_ ever-growing 
number of American students in these 
newly established German students’ 
houses. The extension of the out- 
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standing Fulbright Program to the 
Federal Republic, for which I once 
more want to thank the American 
Government most sincerely, will offer, 
year by year, to an ever-increasing 
number of American students and 
professors the opportunity of attend- 
ing German universities and colleges. 
They will receive a most cordial wel- 
come from us, just as the many Ger- 
man students who have been privi- 
leged since the end of the war to go 
to America at the invitation of the 
Department of State, and of colleges 
and universities, churches and other 
community groups, met with a hos- 
pitality here such as, you may be sure, 
will never be forgotten by the Ger- 
man people. 

I should be very glad if among the 
first Fulbright scholars to come to 
Germany this fall there were also stu- 

‘dents of Georgetown University. But 
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in order to make quite sure that | 
shall personally be able to welcome 
in Germany at least one of you, my 
young friends, at the beginning of the 
coming term, I want to ask your Pres. 
ident to select a student of George. 
town University to come to Germany 
as the guest of the Federal Republic 
and spend one year at one of our 
universities or colleges as the holder 
of a full fellowship. 

May I conclude my remarks by 
congratulating all of you, my young 
friends, on the privilege that is yours 
in being able to study at a university 
which so pre-eminently does justice 
to the great national and interna. 
tional responsibilities of a modern 
university by its world-renowned 
achievements in research and teach- 
ing, by its Christian principles and 
by the importance it attaches to the 
development of character. 





Color in the Theatre 


Most colored actors, however, are fully aware that casting for ability can be 
supported as a principle, or even adopted as a policy, more easily than it can be 
put in practice when assembling a cast for a run-of-the-mill play script. They 
also know that an actor’s physical appearance is included in his ability to make 
a character plausible. It would be folly to cast a hunchback as Romeo or an 
actress with a harelip as Juliet. To cast a dark-skinned actor as a banker, or as 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, when most people in the audience 
have a fixation that all Negroes are Pullman porters or day laborers, just wouldn't 
make sense. It is an unpleasant fact that in the American theatre, as presently 
organized, color is a handicap.—Theophilus Lewis in the INTERRACIAL REVIEW, 
New York, N. Y., April, 1953. 
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Palestine and the Holy Places 


Recent letters and reports from the Holy Land, edited and collated by a 
correspondent formerly resident in Jerusalem 


Reprinted from THE Sworp* 


AD it not been for the recent ill- 

ness and abdication of King 
Talal of Jordan, there is at least a 
possibility that Israel might by now 
have found herself alone in defying 
the recommendations of the United 
Nations as regards the status of Jeru- 
salem. For according to a report in 
the usually well-informed Rayon 
d' Egypte earlier this year, the then 
King of Jordan was said to have de- 
clared himself in favor of some form 
of international control for the Holy 
City in conformity with the ideas, not 
only of the United Nations, but also 
of the Holy See. Meanwhile, a later 
reminder as to international interest 
in this matter of Jerusalem comes 
from the United States, whose Gov- 
ernment, according to the Catholic 
Herald for August 2, has advised 
Israel against transferring its Foreign 
Office thither from Tel Aviv. 

Today, despite the past efforts of 
the United Nations, there is still no 
true peace between Jew and Arab, but 
merely an uneasy armistice whose 
terms leave the new State of Israel 
and the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan suspiciously facing each other 


across a frontier line that actually 
cuts straight through the Holy City, 
leaving the Old City in Arab and the 
New in Jewish hands. The Holy 
Places, the most sacred shrines of 
Christendom, are thus under the di- 
vided control of two mutually hostile 
and non-Christian states, whose 
rulers regard what they have so hard- 
ly won and so firmly hold in Jerusa- 
lem itself as of such vital importance 
that for three long years both have 
defied the efforts of the United Na- 
tions to establish an international ré- 
gime. 

The Holy See, too, has persistently 
called for international control of 
Jerusalem and the sacred shrines, and 
it is in fact one of the essential condi- 
tions enumerated by the Pope him- 
self in the encyclical Redemptoris 
Nostri of Good Friday, 1949, as ne- 
cessary for the establishment of a 
true and righteous peace “in a region 
so dear to the heart of every Chris- 
tian.” How much some form of inter- 
national control is called for today 
appears from a letter recently re- 
ceived from a member of a famous 
religious establishment, who declares: 


* 128 Sloane St., London, S.W. 1, September-October, 1952. 
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In view of the precarious position of 
the Catholic Church in particular and 
of Christian Churches in general in 
present-day Israel, Jerusalem must be 
internationalized in the interests of 
Christian rights and of the freedom of 
the Holy Places. This internationaliza- 
tion must be that originally envisaged, 
to include Jerusalem and its environs 
with Bethlehem, Ain-Karim and the 
Mount of Olives and Bethany, as also 
Nazareth and the shrines of Galilee, in 
all about 72 miles, and not merely a 
“token” internationalized area, let 
alone the absurd internationalization of 
the Old City, which comprises only 
about one-quarter of Jerusalem, leaving 
the greater part of the so-called New 
City, which is, or was, 65 per cent 
Arab-owned in Jewish hands. 


Internationalization of only the Old 
City would also be grossly unfair to 
Jordan, within whose territories all 
the Christian communities always 


have been treated with sympathy and 
consideration. 


THE RicuTs oF PiItcrRIMs 


Closely allied to this question of in- 
ternational control of the Holy Places 
is the encyclical’s demand for their 
safeguarding and for the rights of 
pilgrims to free access and “tranquil 
sojurn.” Such a demand is necessary 
because it is obvious that the safety of 
the shrines would at once be endan- 
gered were the present armistice to 
give way to a resumption of hostili- 
ties. Hence the need for them to be 
rendered “extra-territorial” as be- 
tween the two potentially hostile 
states within whose boundaries they 
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at present lie. Similarly as regards 
“free access,’ which is even now 
much impeded by the Iron Curtain 
frontier arrangements, graphically 
described by a Catholic resident in 
these words: 


Pilgrims landing in Israel are very 
often unaware that it is possible to 
cross over into the Old City (where 
the Holy Sepulchre and _ principal 
shrines are) only after formalities 
which require from three days to a 
week or more; conversely: just as many 
arrive in the Old City not knowing that 
their proposed visit to the shrines of 
Galilee depends upon Israeli permis 
sion to “cross the lines” after negotia- 
tions that may take from 72 hours to 
several weeks. And having in due 
course reached the desired goal they 
cannot recross “the frontier” dividing 
Jerusalem! How many cases are there 
of disappointment and heartbreak to 
find at the end of a long and perhaps 
lifetime planned journey, that one can- 
not see all of the Holy Land, but must 
be content with gazing over a city wall 
at some longed-for sanctuary. 


There is also a strong feeling 
amongst many local Catholics that, 
unlike the sympathetic attitude of 
Jordan, the outlook of Israel remains 
basically anti-Christian, and especial. 
ly anti-Catholic, irrespective of decla- 
rations to the contrary by the Israeli 
Government. 


Here a moment’s thought may well 


explain how hard it must be for the | 


tough young men and women, who 
have sometimes braved all to reach 
their Jewish haven from persecutions 
in Europe, to make allowances for the 
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spiritual beliefs and susceptibilities of 
others, since they themselves are often 
entirely materialistic in outlook and 
must often live an arduous life of toil 
in a communal settlement without the 
blessings of a family home or religion 
as we know it. 


But whatever their past tragedy, 
and whatever the rights or wrongs of 
these people’s claims to the bulk of 
Palestine, Christians cannot and must 
not permit them to violate or endan- 
ger the holiest places of the Christian 
Faith, either intentionally or in the 
course of a renewed struggle with the 
Arabs. Hence the additional necessity 
for effective and international control 
of the Christian shrines, which would, 
of course, give similar protection and 
rights of free access to certain other 
places in Jerusalem that are specially 
sacred to the Muslim and Jewish 
faiths. 


FREEDOM FOR INSTITUTIONS 


This question of the Holy Places is 
not, however, the only matter that 
should concern Catholics in regard to 
the Holy Land. The Pope’s encyclical 
also reminds us that the Church has 
countless convents, monasteries and 
other institutions throughout Pales- 
tine, in addition to the parish 
churches originally serving some 40,- 
000 Catholic Arabs. For all of these 
there must be liberty “so that they 
can continue, as is their right, their 
healthful and provident activity in the 
future.” At the present time such 
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activity has suffered grievously from 
the period of hostilities, when various 
religious buildings were badly dam- 
aged and, in at least one case, totally 
destroyed by Israeli explosives, whilst 
others were profaned and looted. Fur- 
thermore, the exodus of Arab refu- 
gees, amongst whom were many 
Catholics, not only disrupted paro- 
chial life and increased the Church’s 
charitable commitments beyond all 
measure, but also deprived her of 
financial contributions from well-to- 
do local residents who are themselves 
numbered among the refugees. 


A striking example of present diffi- 
culties under this heading appears as 
a cri de détresse in the Cairo Greek- 
Catholic monthly Le Lien for Novem- 
ber last year, in which His Beatitude 
Maximus IV, the Greek Catholic 
(Melkite) Patriarch, estimates a min- 
imum of 23,200 pounds as necessary 
for “running repairs” to his people’s 
ecclesiastical buildings, churches and 
schools in the Jerusalem-Ramallah- 
Bethlehem area alone, and where, as 
compared to Catholics of our Latin 
(Roman) rite, the Melkite commu- 
nity is in a minority. 

Meanwhile, compensation for ac- 
tual war damage remains a matter for 
negotiation between the various ec- 
clesiastical authorities and the Gov- 
ernment of Israel. To these negotia- 
tions the Catholic press in this coun- 
try has alluded from time to time, 
whilst some time back comment on 
the present state of the Dormition 
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Abbey and its delayed evacuation by 
Zionist forces was dealt with in an ex- 
planatory letter from the Israeli Le- 
gation to the Catholic Herald. 


Finance is not, however, the 
Church’s only problem. Actual eccle- 
siastical organization is also much 
hampered by the Iron Curtain fron- 
tier arrangements already described 
as so distressing to pilgrims. Thus the 
Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem and 
the Franciscan Custody have jurisdic- 
tion, property and commitments in 
both Jordan and Israel. The Patriarch 
and the Custos have permanent passes 
to travel to and fro, but the normal 
transfer of ordinary religious and 
other routine day-to-day problems of 
administration are rendered almost 
impossible. 

Similarly in Northern Palestine, 
_ Where the majority of Catholics be- 
long to the Melkite rite, contact be- 
tween those dwelling in the Haifa 
(Galilee) Archdiocese in Israel and 
the rest of the far-flung Patriarchate 
in Egypt and the Arab lands is by no 
means easy. The Archbishop himself 
(Mgr. Hakim) has, however, a per- 
manent pass, and since his return 
after the Armistice he has been 
treated with consideration and even 
distinction by the Israeli authorities, 
amongst whom he has said there is a 
growing realization of the importance 
of spiritual and moral values. 

Catholic hopes that this may indeed 
be so were greatly encouraged by 
news that the Israeli Foreign Minis- 
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ter, Mr. Sharett, had requested an 
cpportunity to pay a visit of courtesy 
and homage to His Holiness the Pope, 
when he was in Rome for conversa. 
tions with the Italian Government at 
the end of last March. Whilst it would 
seem that no political discussions took 
place with the Vatican, Catholics will 
nevertheless have welcomed reports 
in the Tel Aviv press as quoted in 
the Times that “Israel identified her. 
self unhesitatingly with Mr. Sharett 
when he emphasized the wish of the | 
State and of all Jews to maintain 
good relations with the great Roman | 
Catholic Church.” For, irrespective | 
of the rival claims of Arab and Zion. | 
ist, the Church desires to dwell at | 
peace and in real and sincere amity 
with all those of good-will who in 
habit the Holy Land, provided they 
admit her legitimate rights, regard. 
less of whether they be Muslims or 
Jews. 

In Redemptoris Nostri the Holy 
Father called for the “conservation 
of all the rights that Catholics have 
acquired through many centuries in 
Palestine, rights which they have 
strenuously and many times defended, 
rights which the Sovereign Pontiff 
have always solemnly and firmly re 
affirmed.” 





THE FRANCISCANS 


With the acquisition of these rights 
the glorious history of the Franciscan 
Order .is closely related. Indeed, it 
may be said that, as the Crusaders left 
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the Holy Land, so the intrepid Friars 
came in, and so today do they bear 
the title of Custodians of the Holy 
Places. Their “Custody” has as its 
seal the five-fold cross which was or- 
iginally the coat-of-arms of the old 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem founded 
by the Crusaders. For something of 
their history, for a graphic account of 
the Holy Places, and for fine photo- 
graphs of historic buildings and sa- 
cred ceremonies all over Palestine, 
we can thank two members of the 
Order and a friend of theirs today.* 

Meanwhile, it is important to real- 
ize that the various rights and privil- 
eges granted to the Church by Muslim 
rulers, and particularly by the Sultans 
of Turkey, were in the main recog- 
nized by the British Mandatory au- 
thorities when the Turks were de- 
feated and expelled in 1917. Similar- 
ly, the regulations laid down by the 
Sublime Porte as governing the 
claims of the various Christian com- 
munities in relation to each other 
over their respective “spheres of in- 
terest” in the Holy Places were re- 
garded as binding and continued to 
be enforced by the British. 

This policy is still wisely followed 
by Jordan, in whose territory are the 
two major shrines of the Holy Sepul- 
chre and Bethlehem, while amongst 
much that was distressing in Zionist 


_——__. 
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conduct during the period of hostili- 
ties it is pleasing to record that at 
Nazareth Israeli behavior was de- 
clared to have been irreproachable, 
and so continues. 


THE PATRIARCHS 


Mention of the Franciscan “Cus- 
tody” calls for a reminder that the 
Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
which has ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over both Palestine and Jordan, was 
revived in the 1870’s and is of course 
closely integrated with the Custody. 
The present Patriarch, His Grace, 
Archbishop Gori, was formerly the 
Custos, and the honors and welcome 
accorded to him by the late King 
Abdullah, when he paid his first visit 
as Patriarch to Amman, showed that 
Jordan at any rate wished as far as 
possible to show the maximum good- 
will and respect to the Church. 

An equally gratifying and cordial 
reception was extended by King Talal 
to the Greek-Catholic (Melkite) Pa- 
triarch, His Beatitude Maximus IV. 
who paid a state visit to Amman last 
year after taking possession of his 
Patriarchal See of Jerusalem. For the 
Holy City, as a Patriarchal See, gives 
its title “of Jerusalem” not only to 
the revived Latin Patriarchate, but 
also to the historic and highly impor- 
tant threefold Eastern-rite Patriarch- 


1The Catholic Shrines of the Holy Land. By the Very Rev. Paschal Kinsel, 
0.F.M., and the Rev. Leonard Henry, O.F.M., with photographs by Alfred Wragg. 


(Cassell; 21s.) 
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ate of the Greek-Catholic or Melkite 
Church, which is equally a part of the 
Universal Church. Indeed no Catho- 
lic reference to Palestine should 
ignore this at first sight somewhat 
complex situation, since the Melkite 
Church is not only involved in the 
Holy Land on an over-all Catholic 
basis, but is also very intimately 
connected with many of the Arab 
countries and with Egypt. 


With the understandable excep- 
tion of Jordan, these latter have all 
along accepted the principle of inter- 
national control for Jerusalem, and 
have generally welcomed the Papal 
encyclical, whilst Syria has gone even 
further and only last January sug- 
gested at the United Nations meeting 
in Paris that the Holy City should be 
internationally controlled by a Gov- 
ernor to be nominated by the Pope. 

Whether feasible or not, this latter 
suggestion might perhaps neutralize 
one important objection against in- 
ternationalization, usually raised by 
intelligent Jordanians—namely, that 
international control would give So- 
viet Russia a chance to meddle in the 
Old City in the same way that Israel 
has given her a footing in the New 
City by handing over ecclesiastical 
property of the former “White” Rus- 
sian Church to the present Moscow 
Patriarchate. 

Apart from this interest in such an 
obviously political matter, all the 
Arab League countries are even more 
concerned over the problems of the 
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Arab refugees. They are deeply ap. 
preciative of the generosity of the 
Holy See and of the assistance given 
to these unfortunate people by the 
Pontifical Mission for Palestine. Such 
assistance depends in turn on the con- 
tributions of the faithful, to the need 
for which the encyclical drew particu- 
lar attention, although, alas, with only 
meagre results among Catholics in 
the United Kingdom. Though still 
urgently required, such charity is not 
of course a final solution, whilst the 
whole question of resettlement and re- 
habilitation has been complicated by 
the understandable though somewhat 
impracticable insistence of the Arab 
countries that the refugees should be 
enabled to return to their homes. 


Since the Melkite Church counts 
some 20,000 dispossessed persons 
amongst its Palestinian adherents, 
we can expect to find it working to 
this end, and such is indeed the case. 
The Patriarch himself publicly and 
most courteously declared in Jeru- 
salem last year that, as regards the 
refugees, “We would prefer one 
ounce of justice to one ton of alms- 
giving.” 

Those responsible for the original 
eviction of the Arabs are of course 
morally guilty of a crime that is only 
equalled by the apathy of the whole 
civilized world in permitting the situ- 
ation to continue. Since, however, at 
this later stage it is more than ever 
unlikely that hundreds of thousands 
of its original Arab inhabitants could 
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be re-absorbed into the increasingly 
congested Israel, it seems that the 
United Nations is now making some 
eflort to deal more realistically with 
ihe situation and that, with the agree- 
ment of the Arab States, the financial 
and resettlement schemes propounded 
at the Paris meeting in January, 1952 
may have some beneficial effect. 

As regards the local activities of 
the Melkite Patriarchate, some token 
success has attended the persistent 
efforts of Archbishop Hakim in 
Northern Palestine, where it appears 
that the authorities have permitted 
the Haifa Archdiocese to welcome 
back various Catholic orphans and 
others for whom the Archbishop has 
been able to arrange the necessary 
provision. 


Such very briefly is an over-all pic- 
ture of the Holy Land as it appears 
today from a Catholic viewpoint. To 
this it should perhaps be added that 
Jordan is said to be anxious for diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, 
whither the former King Talal went 
prior to his illness to be received by 
the Holy Father. At present that lat- 
ter’s representative in Palestine as a 
whole is an Apostolic Delegate, Msgr. 
Testa, whose official position does not 
carry diplomatic status and in Jeru- 
salem at any rate could on occasion 
be somewhat overshadowed by the 
great prestige attaching to the Cus- 
tody and the Latin Patriarchate. This 
did in fact tend to occur in the days 
of the British Mandate, and made it 
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possible for the then Delegate, the 
late Msgr. Arthur Hughes, to concen- 
trate almost entirely on work in 
Egypt, which was at that time in- 
cluded in the Delegation, but now has 
full diplomatic relations direct with 
the Holy See. The Franciscan Cus- 
tody of the Holy Places has also some 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Egyp- 
tian delta, where one of the major 
Vicariates, which includes Alexandria 
and part of Cairo, still depends upon 
the Custos, just as the Latin Patri- 
archate in its turn has ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over another “foreign” 
territory—namely the British-owned 
island of Cyprus. 


Wuat You Can Do 


And so in conclusion it remains 
only to draw attention again to the 
Holy Father’s wish, expressed to- 
wards the end of the encyclical 
already quoted, that the faithful 
should be informed as to affairs in 
Palestine. Without such information 
we can do nothing to help, but with 
an intelligent interest we can at least 
support the efforts of the Holy See 
and of those of good-will by our 
prayers and perhaps also by our alms- 
giving to the refugees. We can also 
on suitable occasions draw the atten- 
tion of our legislators and the press to 
the dangers of the present situation, 
as also to the absolute necessity of 
safeguarding the whole Christian 
heritage and our Catholic rights in 
the Holy Land. Palestine may indeed 
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be out of sight, as it is far away, but places should never be out of mind | 
surely, as the scene of Our Blessed amongst those who call themselves 
Lord’s sojourn upon earth, its holy Catholics. 





The Indestructible Family 


In spite of the gloomy statistics about divorces, broken homes, absentee 
parenthood, mothers working in factories, children left without supervision, by 
and large the American family and home may still be regarded as a going concern. 
This perhaps is no particular merit of ours, but must rather be attributed to the 
fact that nature does not fail in what is essential and necessary. 

Marriage and the family have a deep and ineradicable foundation in human 
nature. Throughout human history the home has maintained its essential structure 
and form. Not only has it survived; it has actually improved in some respects. 
Indeed, the traditional home is in every way the best thing for mankind and no 
amount of tinkering will be able to destroy this beneficent institution, which is 
as conducive to individual welfare as it is indispensable to the preservation of 
the social order and civilization THe Wanperer, St. Paul, Minn., March 26, 1953. 





Family Subsidies 


Civilization in the United States becomes every day more industrialized and 
citified. 

There is no doubt about it—it is more expensive to raise children in the city 
than on the farm. Country people, it is true, have their own problems and expenses 
in raising children. But in the country, housing of the children is relatively easier, 
the cost of food is less and children at a comparatively early age can help support 
themselves and their families by doing farm work. 

Legislators and the public should face the facts. We must change our laws and 
other institutions to conform with changes in our way of life. “Let every family 
take care of its own children” was perhaps a sound principle in a rural society. 
It is not so certain that such a principle is still valid in twentieth-century America. 

The practice of family subsidies is no new and untried experiment. Canada 
has paid such subsidies for a long time and they have proved so popular that no 
Canadian political party would think of trying to abolish them—THeE WITNESS, 
Dubuque, Iowa, March 26, 1953. 
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From Moscow to Rome 
CaroL Hype 


Reprinted from the 


WAS a Communist when I had 

my first child. At that time very 
few of my women friends, all of 
whom were Communists, had chil- 
dren. Later on, having babies came 
into vogue in the Party, but not then; 
there were other and more important 
things to do. We were considered by 
some to be a little eccentric, embark- 
ing on such a project at such a time. 
They argued that it was undesirable 
from the Communist point of view 
to bring children into such a rotten 
capitalist world. 

Two months after my daughter was 
born I went back to work, and she 
was placed in a nursery, because a 
Communist woman mustn’t be a slave 
to her kitchen, or her children, for 
that matter. During the first four 
years of her life she went to four dif- 
ferent nurseries. No sooner had she 
settled in one, than for one reason or 
another she had to readjust her little 
mind to another set of faces and other 
surroundings. It freed me to go to 
work and thus be economically inde- 
pendent, which is the aim of every 
good Communist woman. 

At the time this seemed perfectly 
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Mrs. Hyde is the wife of J. 
Douglas Hyde, former managing 
editor of the London Datty 
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normal. And also I was pleased that 
my daughter would go to anyone (she 
was used to seeing so many strange 
faces), and was not shy like some 
babies. 

Within a few months of the birth 
of our second child, Catholic influ- 
ences had begun to creep in. I had 
been getting more and more disillu- 
sioned as a Communist, and now for 
the first time a whole new world had 
come my way. It appeared to me as 
a sane, natural and wholly desirable 
one. And when we finally took the 
plunge and started instructions in the 
Faith, there were very soon new 
friends anxious to help us and wel- 
come us into their homes. 

How different these homes were 
from the ones we had known. Homes 
with happy children. Not just an only 
child. Previously we had very rarely 


* The Catholic Herald, 67 Fleet St., London, E.C. 4, England, March 13, 1953. 
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known anyone with more than one, 
and the fact that we were having a 
second one ourselves had seemed 
positively anti-social to our com- 
rades. But in these homes to which 
we were now introduced there was a 
healthy attitude to the family and 
each new child was longed for and 
welcomed on arrival. I saw serene 
Catholic mothers ruling over their 
families in a way that was new to 
me. How happy they seemed and 
what a lovely thing family life ap- 
peared as compared with what I had 
known and experienced before. 

Here were women who actually be- 
lieved that the father should be head 
of the family. I found that very diffi- 
cult to understand at first, but later 
I saw how necessary it was for a 
stable family life. 

But what particularly struck me 
‘was the importance of the mother in 
the home. Father the “head,” mother 
the “heart” of the home. This was a 
different sort of equality and to my 
mind a better and more sensible one. 

Many good Catholic families, I 
found, tried to base their life on that 
of the Holy Family, and what a dif- 
ference the act of trying made. Com- 
ing into it from outside I was con- 
scious of what a wonderful place the 
home could be. Those who have 
always been Catholics don’t realize 
how different their idea of the home 
and family is from that of the modern 
pagan. 

I thought what my “home” life had 
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been until now, dashing to the nu. 
sery with my little girl day after day, 
I had wanted economic security, but 
what security had there been for her 
as a baby? Ours had been a thor. 
oughly selfish point of view. 

Nor, for that matter, had it given 
me real happiness either. I was no 
serene mother. Life was cne long 
scramble for her and me. She was in 
the nursery having her breakfast by 
eight in the morning. I travelled up 
to London and got to the office by 
nine o’clock, leaving again at five 
p-m. My daughter had already had 
her last meal when I collected her at 
six, as the nursery was closing, so | 
rushed her home and put her straight 
to bed. 

That was the extent of my knowl 
edge of her as a little person for five 
days out of seven and the week-end 
was taken up with Communist Party 
activity. She was obviously being 
moulded much more by the nursery 
than by me. In fact, she had her 
roots nowhere. 

It was only later that I realized how 
little I knew my own child, and what 
both she and I had missed. As Com- 
munists we had had no sense of fam- 
ily. Home was a base for other activi- 
ties, not the center of our lives. 


Wronc OuTLooK 


There were two things which 
helped to convince me that I was 
wrong in my outlook on the family. 
First, reading about the idea of the 
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Catholic family (my contact with 
Catholics came later). Secondly, by 
the time our son was born, I was no 
longer at work, and so for the first 
time I really saw of how much, in 
my ignorance, I had deprived my 
daughter. 

A young child needs every bit of 
security you can give it and she had 
had none. All this in the name of 
emancipation of women. There was 
no being rushed from place to place 
for our little boy. I hastened to try 
to repair any damage that might have 
been done to his sister, and when a 
few months later I became a Catholic 
I thanked God that there was still 
time to make amends to her for what 
she had missed. 

I feel that in fairness to those who 
work in nurseries I must say that in 
my experience most of those I knew 
—there was one unfortunate excep- 
tion—did a good job, although they 
couldn’t provide a substitute for the 
mother and the home. Everything 
went like clockwork. It was all won- 
derfully clean and almost too hy- 
gienic. Some of the young nurses 
showed real affection for the children, 
though they all naturally had their 
favorites. But a vital something was 
missing. 

There may be circumstances in 
which nurseries are a necessity, but in 
my opinion they should never be used 
from choice. Of course, as a Com- 
munist, I thought nurseries should be 


used on principle, as a means of free- 
ing my sex from the slavery of the 
home. 

There is one thing, I feel, that is 
hampering family life, even amongst 
Catholics, and that is the shortage of 
houses. 

I know a very good Catholic fam- 
ily who when I last saw them were 
living in two rooms, with two young 
children and a third on the way. The 
mother, although longing for the new 
addition, was at the same time terri- 
bly worried about it. “I don’t like to 
think what the landlady will say when 
the third arrives on the scene,” she 
told me. “It’s bad enough with two 
young children in two rooms; she has 
hinted that if we have another, we 
shall have to find somewhere else. But 
there just doesn’t seem to be places 
to be had for people like ourselves.” 

I feel that is a tragic situation, and 
I am afraid it is all too common these 
days. 

If, as a Communist, I missed a lot 
in the way of ordinary human hap- 
piness which comes from mother- 
hood, I missed a great deal more be- 
sides. It is a most thrilling thing to 
watch your children’s understanding 
of God unfold as you teach them their 
prayers and their little religious 
duties. That is a joy that only those 
with the Faith can experience. It is 
when motherhood comes into its own. 
But it is something which we should 
never take for granted. 








Fear and Faith in South Africa 


Horton Davies 


Professor and Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, Rhodes University, 
Grahamstown, S.A. 


Reprinted from PEOPLE & FREEDOM* 


AY English poet has written a 
couplet which exactly describes 
our South African racial situation: 

Fear has come to live with us 

In poisoned intimacy, like pus. 
The purpose of this article is to ana- 
lyze the symptoms and causes of our 
chronic anxiety, and to assess the 
importance of faith in the present 
crepuscular situation. Faith is taken 
in its widest sense to include both 
the historic Christian churches and 
missionary societies and such extra- 
ecclesiastical factors as make for trust 
in a multi-racial society. 

The visitor to the largest “City of 
Gold,” Johannesburg, where white 
and black alike come in_ their 
hundreds of thousands to seek their 
fortunes, would be struck by the ap- 
paratus of fear. Perhaps he would 
not be unduly surprised by the posses 
of police so grimly silent at the fringes 
of seditious African conventions or 
at the sudden police raids into the 
shanty-towns dignified by the title of 
“locations.” I think, however, that he 
would be amazed at the burglar-proof 
windows which are “standard-fitting” 


for the most modest suburban homes, 
at the automatics kept conveniently 
handy in bedside cupboards or under 
pillows for the use of European men 
and women alike, or at their insist 
ence on being accompanied when 
walking through native townships or 
dark European sidewalks at night. 
Even the most rabid dog-lover would, 
I fancy, be appalled at the fierce mien 
and military manners of the Johan- 
nesburg dogs, for the mastiffs and 
bull-dogs, the Rhodesian Ridgebacks 
and the Dobermann Pinschers are the 
bull-necked sergeants of the canine 
world. In this city they seem to breed 
and cherish only the Fascist protago- 
nists of George Orwell’s Animal 
World! 

The situation is better in the coun- 
try districts, but even here the farm- 
ers take no chances. Any rustle 
outside the farmhouse at night would 
result in a rifle-shot, for here they 
shoot first and then investigate. Is 
there another country in the world 
where the farming community peti- 
tions the Minister of Justice to build 
a jail at their own expense for Non- 


* 32 Chepstow Villas, London, W. 11, England, August-October, 1952. 
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Europeans? (The term “Non-Euro- 
pean” is significantly employed to 
deny personality to men of another 
race.) Indeed, absurdity goes even 
further, for the Minister of Justice 
presided in person at the opening of 
this institution for the preservation 
of cheap convict labor for farmers. 
The fact is that hundreds of thousands 
of Africans are imprisoned each year 
for such technical offenses as non- 
payment of poll taxes or for failure 
to carry a pass establishing their right 
to be employed in a particular lo- 
cality. The inequality of Non-Euro- 
peans before the law is itself a meas- 
ure of the fear of the whites that if 
they are not punished with the ut- 
most severity, the Coloreds and Afri- 
cans will not “keep their place.” The 
recent repressive measures introduced 
or discussed by the Malan Govern- 
ment are merely another morbid 
symptom and proof that the body 
politic of South Africa is infected by 
the microbes of suspicion and fear. 


CAUSES OF FEAR 


The causes of racial fear and pre- 
judice are manifold. 

1. Despite its ironically inapposite 
title, the “Union” of South Africa is 
the prey of fissiparous tendencies. It 
is probably the most acutely divided 
country in the modern world. South 
Africa has two national anthems, two 
official languages (English and Afri- 
kaans, excluding the four main Bantu 
languages), two capitals (Cape Town 


legislative, Pretoria executive, exclu- 
ding supplementary claims that are 
made for Johannesburg as the com- 
mercial and Bloemfontein as the juri- 
dical capital), and even schizophrenia 
is too simplified a diagnosis of the 
South African social situation, though 
both Afrikaners and English cus- 
tomarily act as if they were the only 
races that matter. 

The situation is, in fact, much more 
complex. There are four racial divi- 
sions in the Union, each with several 
sub-divisions. The census authorities 
use the following labels: (a) Euro- 
peans: predominantly persons of 
Dutch and British stock, with others 
of French, German, Scandinavian 
and Jewish extraction; (b) Coloreds: 
persons of mixed blood, primarily 
Eurafricans, with a considerable num- 
ber of Malayan origin; (c) Asiatics, 
including Indians and Chinese; and 
(d) Natives, that is, persons of Afri- 
can stock. In 1946 (when the last 
census for which there are complete 
returns was taken) the numbers of 
the four groups were: Europeans — 
2,335,460; Coloreds—905,090; Asi- 
atics—282,539; Natives—7,735,809. 
The total population numbered 11,- 
258,858. 

The acute racial tension is caused 
by the fact that the European minor- 
ity of approximately two-tenths dom- 
inates the African majority of ap- 
proximately seven-tenths. The pre- 
liminary figures for the later census 
show that the situation is even more 
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menacing for the whites, as the Af- 
ricans outnumber the Europeans four 
to one. The problem of race-relation- 
ships, already acute enough in the 
early nineteenth century, was ren- 
dered more so by the importation of 
Indians into Natal as sugar-laborers 
in the later nineteenth century and of 
Chinese for the gold mines in the 
early part of the present century. 

Divisiveness is further accentuated 
by the differing outlooks of the con- 
trolling white groups, Afrikaner and 
British. Bernard Shaw’s epigram still 
holds true, that the trouble with South 
Africans is that they will keep on 
fighting the Anglo-Boer War. Though 
neither group is conspicuously liberal 
in outlook, yet the Englishman is 
disposed to be less repressive to the 
Africans mainly because he can still 
regard England as home, whereas the 

‘Afrikaner cut the cultural ties with 
Europe when he left Holland (still an 
over-populated country) exactly three 
hundred years ago. The Englishman 
has another homeland, but the Afri- 
kaner has not: so that a frontier 
rather than a colonial attitude domin- 
ates his thinking. 

It would, however, be erroneous to 
make too much of this distinction 
because there are conspicuous liberal 
leaders amongst the Afrikaans-speak- 
ing whites, because the British who 
have been several generations in South 
Africa share the Afrikaner attitude, 
and, in any case, the Afrikaners out- 
number the British element in the 
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white population. It will be clear al. 
ready that a great variety of races, 
languages and cultures emphasizes the 
divisiveness that is such an outstand- 
ing characteristic of the social and 
political life of the Union. The vast 
numerical superiority of the Non- 
Europeans (coupled with their rela- 
tive technical and cultural inferiority) 
over the Europeans motivates the fear 
that interprets might as right and 
pronounces reconciliation to be weak- 
ness. 

2. The second major factor in our 
fears is injustice in the economic, 
political and social spheres of life, 
for injustice inevitably breeds the 
terror of vindication. Economically, 
the black man’s ceiling is the white 
man’s basement and the possibility 
of improved working conditions and 
remuneration is severely restricted by 
the official proscription of inter-racial 
trade unions. It is lamentable to re- 
cord that few trade-union organizers 
showed a notable anxiety to break the 
color-bar. This also explains the weak- 
ness of Socialism in South Africa, 
preached by a white man’s party, and, 
in turn, explains how readily the Af 
ricans may become either the pawns 
of the Communist Party, since this 
is the only party of the proletariat in 
South Africa, or join the belligerent 
African Nationalist Movement. The 
color-bar also prevents South Africa 
from utilizing her chief asset, skilled 
labor. This, in consequence, means 
that the African is malnourished (we 
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have the highest tuberculosis rate in 
the world), that the national income 
is strained to the utmost to provide 
educational and social services for 
the African, who could provide them 
for himself if his purchasing power 
were increased after training as a 
skilled worker. (The “poor whites” 
have no doubts as to his capacity! ) 

Politically, apart from the Bunga 
(a safety-valve for the Africans with- 
out any legislative authority), the 
Non-Europeans have negligible privi- 
leges. They have no direct represen- 
tation in the House of Assembly or 
the Senate, nor have they ever held 
such privileges. At present they elect 
three Europeans to represent their 
interests in each House, but no mem- 
bers of their own race may offer them- 
selves as candidates. The Government 
headed by Dr. Malan proposes to 
take away even these exiguous rights 
in the interest of segregation or apar- 
theid. In their place, it is proposed 
to establish Colored and African Ad- 
visory Councils, without authority. 
Any government which refuses to 
recognize the rights of minorities 
ceases to be representative, but a gov- 
ernment which steadily refuses to rec- 
ognize the fundamental human rights 
of the vast majority in the interests 
of so-called “White civilization” is, 
in fact, its own wrecker. 

The refusal to concede social equal- 
ity stems from the same poisonous 
upas tree of fear. Since the determin- 
ing factor in social life in South Africa 
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is skin pigmentation (or, strictly, the 
lack of it), no opportunity for misceg- 
enation must be presented, for such 
disrespect for the purity of the white 
blood and the consequent mixture 
of the white race would spell the doom 
of white civilization. This fear of 
social egalitarianism is not, of course, 
wholly irrational, because it recog- 
nizes that past repression would cla- 
mor for vengeance when the Non- 
Europeans can outvote the Europeans. 
Furthermore, the present level of cul- 
tural and technical attainment by the 
Non-European races in South Africa 
(limited very considerably by lack 
of opportunities) as compared with 
European achievements accounts for 
the existence of “two races” in the 
sense in which Disraeli used the term 
of nineteenth-century Britain. None- 
theless, to postpone the social day of 
judgment is the only result of post- 
poning the ending of repression. Our 
Christian reading of history is that 
men begin by breaking the laws of 
God and end by breaking themselves. 

3. The third fear-producing factor 
may be described as a split con- 
science. The South African European 
lives on the same razor-edge as Gun- 
nar Myrdal exposed so brilliantly in 
An American Dilemma: The Negro 
Problem and Modern Democracy. Its 
lesson for South Africa may be para- 
phrased thus: the African problem 
is at bottom a problem in the heart 
of the white man. The whites are in- 
heritors of a Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
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tion which recognizes that all men 
are made in the image of God, and 
of a Western political tradition of 
democracy which accepts that govern- 
ment must be “of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” Yet they deny 
their birthright in practice. The so- 
lution must be either that white South 
Africans implement the imperatives 
of their heritage, or, by the adoption 
of an increasingly repressive and 
Fascist type of government, put a 
herrenvolk theory into ruthless prac- 
tice and in ceasing to be humane re- 
linquish their humanity and _ their 
Christianity. At present their dilem- 
ma is Hamlet’s, “Thus conscience 
doth make cowards of us all, and the 
native hue of resolution is sicklied 
o’er with a pale cast of thought.” It 
is to be feared that the disease must 
become even graver before more radi- 
cal remedies will be sought. 


SIGNS OF FAITH 


The cynic might be disposed to say 
that all hope for the future springs 
from outside the Union of South Af- 
rica. There is considerable truth in 
this judgment. Undoubtedly, the pres- 
sure of world opinion, as evidenced in 
the resolutions of the United Nations 
or the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, strongly favors the African and 
holds his white overlords as culpable. 
Economically, South Africa is deeply 
dependent upon the good-will of the 
United States and the British Com- 
monwealth and cannot be undisturbed 
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by the present drying-up of overseas 
capital for her industrial and com- 
mercial development. Furthermore, 
despite South Africa’s desire to re. 
main isolated in haughty hypocrisy 
(as it must seem to the world outside), 
she is gravely perturbed by the pro- 
jected creation of a Federation of 
Central African States to her North, 
as she has been fearful of the grant- 
ing of political enfranchisement to 
West Africa. These factors may drive 
her in a liberal direction, willy-nilly. 

What organizations are working for 
racial cooperation within the Union? 
The Christian Churches, the Univer. 
sities and the Institute of Race Re- 
lations are the most significant. The 
most courageous churches are Angli- 
can and Roman Catholic, which ad- 
mit members of all races to their serv- 
ices of worship. Three of the outstand- 
ing custodians of the rights of Afri- 
cans are communicants of the Angli- 
can Church of the Province: Mrs. 
Margaret Ballinger, M.P. (a represen- 
tative of the Natives), Dr. the Hon. 
Edgar Brookes of the Senate, and 
Alan Paton, the author of Cry, the 
Beloved Country. The most fearless 
and uncompromising champion of the 
Africans is a priest of the same com- 
munion, the Rev. Michael Scott. 

It is significant that a pamphlet 
published a year ago by the Christian 
Council and entitled The Churches’ 
Judgment against Apartheid con- 
tained anti-segregation pronounce- 
ments by the leaders of all the 
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churches, the Dutch Reformed 
Churches excepted. Even the latter, 
it should be admitted, sponsor apar- 
theid (of the vertical segregation var- 
iety) because they sincerely, though 
impractically, believe such a policy 
to be in the best interests of the Af- 
ricans and Coloreds in the direction 
of separate development. The Con- 
gregationalists take pride in having 
elected as their Chairman in recent 
years a Colored minister (C. W. Hen- 
drickse), the Presbyterians in having 
established, without schism, a Bantu 
Presbyterian Church, and the Metho- 
dists in having reaped a larger Non- 
European harvest of souls than any 
other communion in South Africa. 
If missionaries are unpopular in 
South Africa (where they are stig- 
matized as kaffir-boeties or black 
men’s pals), it is because the splendid 
tradition of Philip, Gray, Moffat, 
Lindley, Livingstone and MacKenzie 
lives on in Alan Paton—in Senator 
Edgar Brookes—in the McCord Zulu 
Hospital—in Dr. Ray Phillips etc. In 
this ultra-chromatic land, mission- 
aries remain, for the most part. reso- 
lutely color-blind. 

The churches and missionary so- 
cieties have stimulated a reluctant 
State to provide increasingly onerous 
subsidies for Non-European educa- 
tion. In 1936, for instance, the 
churches defrayed 13 per cent of the 
entire cost of African education. The 
quality of the education offered in 
such Native educational institutions 
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as Lovedale (Presbyterian), Heald- 
town (Methodist), Tiger Kloof (Con- 
gressional) , Marianhill (Roman Cath- 
olic), St. Matthew’s (Anglican), and 
Adams College (American Board) is 
the equal of the best European state 
schools in the land. The great need 
of the European churches is at the 
local level, where the inter-racial na- 
ture of the Christian fellowship should 
be demonstrated. 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
HicHER EDUCATION 


Four universities, where the lang- 
uage medium is English, have made 
notable contributions to Non-Euro- 
pean higher education. The Universi- 
ties of Cape Town and the Witwaters- 
rand (Johannesburg) have included 
a considerable number of Africans, 
Coloreds and Indians amongst their 
graduates and these have attended 
lectures and worked in laboratories 
and libraries on a parity with white 
undergraduates. The University of 
Natal has recently established an im- 
pressive Non-European Medical 
School in Durban to implement the 
provisions already made for Non- 
Europeans in other faculties, but 
these undergraduates meet in segre- 
gated classes. There is also a most 
important University College at Fort 
Hare for Non-Europeans (though it 
is called The South African Native 
College, it also provides for Coloreds 
and Indians as well as Africans). This 
is an affiliated institution of Rhodes 
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University, Grahamstown. In 1946 
Fort Hare students were being pre- 
pared for the examinations of the 
federal University of South Africa 
and of the 324 candidates, 260 were 
Africans, 35 were Coloreds and 29 
were Indians. Some members of the 
staff are distinguished Africans. 

The present government threat- 
ened to remove Non-European stu- 
dents from the predominantly Euro- 
pean Universities of Cape Town and 
the Witwatersrand recently, but 
bowed to the storm raised by the Na- 
tional Union of Students and the Uni- 
versity authorities. The university 
Departments of the Social Sciences 
(and particularly of Social Anthropol- 
ogy) are performing a useful task as 
catalysts of racial prejudice. Any fu- 
ture party that might be founded or 
‘liberal racial lines would find strong 
and sympathetic support from most 
of the universities. 

A most important contribution to 
the alleviation of racial tensions is 
being made by the South African In- 
stitute of Race Relations. Founded 
in 1929, its Director is Mr. Quintin 
Whyte, who succeeded Dr. Rheinallt 
Jones in that responsible post. This 
is a non-political, fact-finding organi- 
zation which is slowly producing a 
nucleus of well-informed public opin- 
ion on race issues. It enlists the ac- 
tive support of anthropologists, law- 
yers, missionaries and the most toler- 
ant leaders of the Non-European 
races. Under the aegis of the Insti- 
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tute, Joint European and African 
Councils have been formed in most 
of the leading cities and towns of the 
Union, which provide facilities for 
both races to discuss common prob- 
lems in an attitude of understanding. 
The measure of the Institute’s suc- 
cess is the foundation of S.A.B.R.A, 
an Afrikaner opposition concern, 
with its headquarters in Stellenbosch. 
So far, the latter is a fact-finding or- 
ganization to the extent that it looks 
for facts to substantiate its theses! 


SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Other straws in the wind of the 
Spirit are the increasing sense of re- 
sponsibility for other races shown by 
such enlightened municipalities as 
Port Elizabeth (our Motoropolis), 
with their fine housing-schemes for 
Africans, and by the demand of pa- 
trician industrialists that the Africans 
shall be trained as skilled workers 
and thus add to the national income 
and, incidentally, increase the sum 
available for educational and social 
services to their own people. Further- 
more, although the Government ap- 
pears to halt between two opinions, 
South Africa expended 16.5 million 
pounds sterling on Non-European 
education in 1946, which represents 
a greater amount per capita than was 
devoted to this purpose by any other 
British territory in Africa. 

Even allowing for all the factors 
of faith, which are considerable in 
their cumulative effect, the situation 
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js grave and it will probably become 
graver before it improves. It is the 
high privilege of Christians in South 
Africa, in combination with all men 
and women of good-will, to demon- 


minority—that “perfect love casts out 
fear.” In that task they need the in- 
formed concern of the Christians of 
the world outside, for they belong, 
in a double sense, to the Church mili- 





strate—even as a valiant and despised tant. 


Nature of Parody 


There is another odd paradox or ambivalence in the muse of parody, when 
she is really herself. She wears a mask of derision, but behind the mask the 
face is crinkled in a smile of sneaking sympathy and admiration. The sneer 
on her false lips is belied by the twinkle of her peering eyes. She has the 
stance of a policewoman, but she is actually an Olympian Wac on Hallowe'en 
leave. The egg she throws is not rotten, but fresh—perhaps in both senses of 
the word; she throws it, not in malice, but in corrective fun; and it spatters, 
not besmirchingly on the author and his next, but harmlessly, with the colorful 
and antic burst of Chinese firecrackers, in the reader’s comic imagination, if 
he has one—and God help him if he hasn’t!—Joe Lee Davis in THoucut, 
New York, N. Y., Summer, 1953. 


Little Way of St. Therese 


Part of the heroism of the “little way” is that it calls for a silent, continued 
endurance. All of Thérése’s sacrifices were small (at least apparently) but they 
were constant. And most of us have had the experience of being able to rise to a 
difficult occasion but finding ourselves bogged down by a very petty annoyance of 
daily living, especially if it continues over any length of time. It may be foolish 
to cry over spilt milk, but it requires heroism never to cry over spilt milk, never to 
yield to discouragement over the trifling upsets and misunderstandings of human 
existence, never to refuse to recognize in the difficulties that befall us the loving 
touch of God’s hand. To adore God’s Will in everything that happens to us all 
day long is a great proof of our love for Him. I heard recently of a woman with 
seven small children who is without hot water and has had to do all her washing 
in cold water over a period of many months. All I could think to myself was what 
a wonder she would be if she never once griped about it!—Dorothy Dohen in 
Intecrity, New York, N. Y., November, 1952. 








Fabian Essays, Old and New 


V. A. DEMANT 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 


Reprinted from Current RELIGIous THouGcHT* 


USEFUL way of trying to under- 
stand what has happened in 
England over the first half of the 
twentieth century is to compare two 
representative pieces of social criti- 
cism in the same tradition, from the 
beginning and the end of that period. 
And we could not find better samples 
for this comparison than the Fabian 
Essays in Socialism of 1899 and the 
New Fabian Essays published this 
year. Two details are worth noting at 
the outset. There is first the phenom- 
enal success of the original Fabian 
' Essays as a publication; through 
sixty years it has continued to sell in 
large numbers in various languages 
and the latest edition has four pre- 
faces, two by Bernard Shaw and one 
hy Sidney Webb. The second fact to 
notice is that in his 1931 preface 
Shaw announced a forthcoming se- 
cond set of Fabian essays on the con- 
stitutional machinery required for 
Socialism. This promise has not been 
fulfilled until 1952 although the Fa- 
bian Society has issued a large num- 
ber of publications. 
When we look at New Fabian Es- 


says, we find that they have remained 
faithful to the Fabian theory in its 
two main characteristics. There is 
the same conviction that changes re 
quired by Socialism could be brought 
about by steady education and pres- 
sure, without a revolutionary up- 
heaval—from which they got their 
name after Fabius Maximus, the Ro- 
man dictator, nicknamed the cautious, 
because of his waiting opportunism in 
the war with Hannibal. The new es 
sayists are also at one with their pre- 
cursors in believing that social justice 
requires public ownership of pro- 
ductive property and that the only 
way of making it public is to vest it 
in the state or municipalities. 

The early Fabians, the best known 
of whom were Bernard Shaw, Sidney 
Webb and Graham Wallas, were 
deeply concerned about the social 
evils in the wake of industrialism and 
for them the cure was Socialism, by 
which they meant the application of 
democracy to the economic side of 
life. Proletarianism was one of those 
evils: that is, the complete lack of 
status and security in the artisan pop 


* Oberlin, Ohio, November-December, 1952 
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ulation, whose only title to partici- 
pation in the wealth of society was 
the selling of their labor at a market 
price. Another was their grossly 
small share in the growing wealth of 
the nation. Then there was the con- 
tinued threat of unemployment and 
the recurring danger of production 
ceasing through too little buying 
power in the masses. The remedy for 
all this was to be public ownership 
and change in the electoral system. 


PusBLic OWNERSHIP 


The New Fabian Essays of 1952, 
edited by Richard Crossman and with 
a preface by Clement Attlee, show a 
loyal adherence to the Fabian theory, 
to its gradualness of method and its 
insistence upon state ownership of 
productive capital. But they do not 
say much about these two planks in 
the theory. There are incidental re- 
ferences, as where they assert that 
their program has been more success- 
ful in approaching economic equality 
than revolutions elsewhere. Shaw had 
often said this in the years between. 
As to public ownership, the new Fa- 
bian essayist repeats that more na- 
tionalization will be required. This, it 
seems to me, is not said so confident- 
ly; it is rather as if they remembered 
that it ought to be in somewhere for 
theoretical loyalty’s sake and a good 
place to bring it in is after wrestling 


with questions that still baffle the 
writer. 


There is a certain admirable can- 
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dor about New Fabian Essays. 
Their writers—seven out of the eight 
have been Labor members of Parlia- 
ment—allow that they have to see 
their theory in a situation very differ- 
ent from the one in which Fabian 
Essays were written, that some of 
the positions there taken have to be 
abandoned and that new problems 
unforeseen by their predecessors have 
to be faced. They are honest enough 
to say that at many points they must 
be content with asking the right ques- 
tions or with indicating where further 
knowledge is needed. Socialism, says 
Richard Crossman, does not now need 
a crusade but a critical attitude, es- 
pecially towards the two rival world 
forces of Soviet imperialism and 
American free-enterprise politics. 


That is a pity for the sake of the 
program because Socialism has al- 
ways been strongest when it has been 
a moral crusade for justice and weak- 
est when it has tried to be scientific 
either by aligning itself with an al- 
leged process of social evolution or by 
offering itself as the correct key for 
unfettering the industrial process. In 
these forms Socialism is always liable 
to set-backs and bewilderment when 
history throws up new anti-demo- 
cratic forces and when production is 
stimulated by other than collectivist 
measures. 

Let us now look at the philosophy 
behind the Fabian theory. The origi- 
nal essayists make some assumptions 
which Mr. Crossman in his very able 
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opening chapter to the new volume 
has to correct. He points out that 
one cannot count, as they did, upon 
an inherent tendency in history mak- 
ing for social democracy or upon 
necessary contradictions in the capi- 
talist economic system. He reminds 
his readers that freedom is an unusual 
growth, depending upon definite out- 
looks and circumstances which have 
to be cultivated, maintained and de- 
fended; and that a cooperative com- 
monwealth does not come automati- 
cally from greater knowledge of 
social facts. It throws an interesting 
light upon the intellectual atmosphere 
of the first Fabian essays to note how 
Sidney Webb took for granted that 
greater knowledge of society as an 
organism would lead men to demo- 
cratic Socialism; how William Clarke 
said it would come from awareness of 
what the industrial revolution means; 
how Graham Wallas believed that 
associated production and consump- 
tion was being brought about by a 
law of causation which made social- 
ized property inevitable—a law which 
was being applied even by men who 
rejected Socialist ideas; how Sidney 
Olivier said that the very facts of the 
time were destroying the tradition of 
the capitalist class. 

These men believed that commun- 
ity consciousness was growing by a 
natural law of social development, 
and found that it was fortified by in- 
creasing state control and adminis- 
tration in the nineteenth century it- 
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self. I have been at some pains 
myself to show in a recent book that 
this was an error—a pardonable one 
due to their being children of their 
own age. The community conscious. 
ness which they thought was emerging 
through the dislocations of the capi- 
talist era and would eventually ovei- 
come them—this was in fact a survi- 
ving force from pre-capitalist ages, 
It was still there in the nineteenth 
century but dwindling and the twen- 
tieth-century Socialist programs in 
the industrialist West have to find a 
way of re-creating it; it cannot be 
counted on as a basis. 


A New PHILOSOPHY 
OF SOCIALISM 


Now comes Mr. Crossman in 1952 
offering a new philosophy of Social- 
ism. He has to tell his readers and 
his movement that the egoisms in hu- 
man nature are not eradicated by 
time, and that “original sin” may be 
a surer axiom on which to build 
checks upon greed and power tkan the 
optimistic evolutionary doctrine of 
the last century. There is now a 
need, he declares, to create a social 
morality and hints that it can be done 
with a social conscience cultivated by 
a minority as was the passion for 
freedom by the older liberals. I be- 
lieve he is right in this but it is an 
ironical conclusion to a period where 
the Fabians have found so much of 
their program realized, not only by 
support given to their aims from the 
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healthy bad-conscience in elements of 
all classes, but also by changes and 
theories which were not of Socialist 
origin. 

The authors of New Fabian Essays 
are quite frank in the assertions that 
those forces which have helped to 
bring about some of their aims, such 
as full employment, greater equality, 
central planning, have also made dif- 
ficulties for democracy, which they 
are sincerely anxious to retain as an 
attribute of their Socialism. So Mr. 
Crossman regards the Fabian task 
today as that of developing a social 
morality to prevent the control of life 
and thought by centralized coercion 
or, as he puts it, to civilize the mana- 
gerial society. 


GAINS AND PROBLEMS 


Here then is the situation the new 
Fabians attend to. It consists of their 
gains and their problems. The gains 
are acknowledged as full employment, 
a great measure of equality by re- 
distributive taxation and central plan- 
ning. The problems they deal with 
are four. First, how to prevent the 
concentration of power in the hands 
of industrial managers (not owners, 
please note) or of state bureaucracy; 
secondly, how to enable England to 
pay its way in the world with a weak- 
er trade position and to raise the 
standard of living; thirdly, how to 
preserve Britain’s independence in 
the conflict of international tensions; 
and fourthly, how to create a true 
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social consciousness which will make 
for cooperative energy. 


On the first of these problems they 
do not have much to say though they 
state the need. Mr. Crosland in his 
chapter on “The Transition from Cap- 
italism” says that the aims of Social- 
ism are not now to be pursued by fur- 
ther extensions of free social services, 
by more nationalization of whole 
industries with a multiplication of 
public boards, by the continued pro- 
liferation of controls or by further 
redistribution of income by taxation. 
Instead he proposes more redistribu- 
tion of property so that the wealthier 
cannot keep up social inequalities by 
spending out of capital; then he wants 
much more egalitarianism in educa- 
tion and, above all, an improvement 
in the psychology of industrial 
relations. 

All would agree with this last re- 
quirement but many may well doubt 
whether it would be facilitated by the 
large-scale extension of public owner- 
ship that is recommended in view of 
the experience of already state-owned 
industries and the continued collect- 
ive-bargaining mentality of the trade 
unions. There is, I think, more to be 
said for the reform of company law 
which is advocated by Mr. Crosland 
and by Mr. Albu in his chapter on 
“The Organization of Industry” in 
order to define the responsibilities of 
the firm to the worker, the consumer 
and the community, and so that work- 
ers would become members of the 
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company and have their representa- 
tives on the board of directors. It 
is odd, however, to find slipped in 
here the assumption that control is in 
the hands of shareholders alone when 
several of the contributors go out of 
their way to make clear that control 
has passed from ownership to man- 
agement and technical experts. 


“QWNERSHIP FOR ALL” 


Here we reach a crucial point, this 
one of workers’ participation in own- 
ership. It is crucial not only for 
people like myself, who have always 
felt the wrong of the proletarian sit- 
uation where the mass of workpeople 
have no share in the property of the 
corporate entities they work for and 
therefore no status as artisans. It is 
crucial also for the re-creation of a 
Tesponsible community spirit, which 
these writers admit is still to be 
sought in spite of the large displace- 
ment of market economy by social 
controls. There is no doubt that the 
problem of “ownership for all” is a 
very difficult one. It is difficult be- 
cause of the size of industrial units 
and their complicated interconnec- 
tions; it is difficult because men, with 
the fear of insecurity still there, are 
naturally unwilling to share risks as 
well as profits. But it is the more dif- 
ficult because the whole movement of 
thought and action for responsible 
status and ownership has been by-pas- 
sed by the State Socialism of the Fa- 
bians themselves. 
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I notice in the introduction to this 
volume that the chairman of the 
group responsible for it—who I pre. 
sume was G. D. H. Cole—resigned 
owing to a basic disagreement on 
policy. I hope it was on this point, 
If that is the case, then Professor Cole 
has stood out for what many had 
hoped would emerge before, namely, 
his conviction that the workers’ move- 
ment made its greatest mistake in 
seeking to become masters in the state 
instead of in their own house of 
industry. 

As a moralist I believe that no 
one’s personality can be fully devel- 
oped unless in his work he has three 
things: a sense of doing something 
worth while for its own sake—pride 
in the job, if you like; secondly, a 
knowledge that he is serving others; 
and in the third place, a real feeling 
of partnership in the enterprise. 
Modern industrial society has made 
the first two very difficult to realize, 
namely, first to “serve the work” as 
Miss Dorothy Sayers puts it: that is, 
te find excellence in doing it well 
apart from its earning power and use- 
fulness; and second, to see how one’s 
job is serving others, doing what the 
community needs and needs most at 
any particular time. To justify an 
economic activity just because it pro- 
vides employment is not a criterion 
of service. But it is the third need 
of partnership which no modern re- 
gime, Socialist or capitalist, has suc- 
ceeded in meeting and I would not be 
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hard on any movement for not seeing 
the way towards it. 

But it does seem to me that New 
Fabian Essays are still too much 
caught in the Webb (I mean the man) 
of the original essays, in their faith 
that cooperative ownership and man- 
agement can come on the far side of 
State Socialism. It will not do to 
argue that more nationalization will 
bring it without raising the question 
whether the whole development of 
state ownership has not prevented it. 
It is true of course that a working 
population now will prefer national- 
ization, for that means where there 
are losses on a non-productive in- 
dustry the taxpayer stands the racket. 
The writers, especially Mr. Albu and 
Mr. Mikardo in his discussion of 
“Trade Unions in a Full Employment 
Economy,” know the difficulties in the 
way of workers themselves desiring 
participation in ownership. Besides, 
union officials are reluctant to under- 
take any place on national boards for 
fear of losing their leadership in col- 
lective bargaining. 

Another reason why State Social- 
ism has by-passed and hindered seri- 
ous thought on the question of own- 
ing-partnership in industry is that it 
has now given men a spurious sense 
of economic status as citizens, by na- 
tionalization and social services and 
re-distributive taxation; but this is 
not a stimulating substitute for sig- 
nificance and partnership in work. 
Loyalty to the community as a whole 
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in the modern national state is too 
abstract to engender a feeling of com- 
mon purpose and participation. It 
may turn out that to offer men a 
stake in the nation instead of in their 
work and its instruments has been a 
very insidious form of “opium for 
the people.” 

I have dealt with this question at 
some length because I think that the 
new Fabian essayists see the need but 
do not know the measures required 
and possible for its application. No 
one can blame them for that; it is a 
baffling problem everywhere at this 
stage of industrial development. But 
I would criticize them for repeating 
the slogans of nationalization and 
equality as if a further dose of these 
will facilitate real participation, or 
revive the instinct for it where it is 
atrophied. In this matter the thought 
of the new Fabians is not as new as 
it ought to be. 


PROBLEMS FOR BRITAIN 


But I have to say that on some 
other matters they show a real appre- 
ciation of the present situation and 
the problems it presents to Britain. 
They have quite got away from the 
idea that mankind becomes more in- 
ternational as it becomes more indus- 
trial and commercial. The first Fa- 
bian essayists, with the possible ex- 
ception of Bernard Shaw, shared this 
idea with Herbert Spencer and Rich- 
ard Cobden. In the book I am re- 


viewing there is a clear recognition 
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that industrial commercialism pro- 
duces its own international tensions 
and rivalries and that these are polit- 
ical as well as economic. I wish its 
authors had been as realistic in criti- 
cism of the idea, which they still seem 
to share with their predecessors, that 
as societies become more democratic 
they become more cooperative with 
one another. Recent history seems 
to have shown that the reverse is the 
case. The world has never exhibited 
such a shutting down of international 
intercourse as in the present era of 
increasing popular governments. Any 
new thought on the problem of demo- 
cratic Socialism ought surely to have 
examined this seriously. This does 
not appear in New Fabian Essays but 
there is a good statement of two new 
problems which were not in the pur- 
view of the early Fabians. 

‘ One is the worsening of Britain’s 
position in the world trading econo- 
my, whereby more effort is required 
here to procure the food and materials 
for the increasing wealth it is pro- 
posed to distribute more widely. This 
was not a problem for the original 
Fabians, for they relied upon a con- 
tinuation of Britain’s advantageous 
position. Mr. Crosland and Mr. 
Healey, among the new writers, state 
the position very clearly though they 
do not clinch the argument with the 
inevitable conclusion that whereas in 
the early period the cheapest way of 
getting our primary necessities was to 
export manufactures for them, now it 
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is fast becoming the most expensive 
way. 

The second thing which has forced 
itself on the awareness of these con- 
temporary writers is the fact of power 
in social and international relations. 
This is forcefully dealt with by Denis 
Healey in the chapter on “Power Poli- 
tics and the Labor Party.” The older 
Fabians, and many left-wing idealists 
since, never appreciated the place of 
power conflicts in international af- 
fairs; they believed that power re- 
lations would be superseded by moral 
and brotherly ones, once economic 
disharmonies were ironed out. This 
led to a certain pacifist temper and to 
a simple faith that if the peoples of 
the world got nearer to one another 
and more alike, then greater harmony 
would ensue. Mr. Healey represents 
a more tough realism and he voices a 
new note among British Socialist in- 
tellectuals. He sees that a peaceful 
international system rests upon recog- 
nized common interests or a stable 
pattern of power, or both. 


NOTE OF REALISM 


Now on these two points, in which 
I find a new note of realism, namely, 
Britain’s weak economic position in 
the world and the continued need of 
using power in the service of princi- 
ple, the New Fabian Essays are not 
particularly Socialist in their insights. 
My general impression of the two 
sets of New Fabian Essays, looked at 
in comparison, is that where the new 
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writers are Socialist they tend to 
repeat clichés and where they are new 
in their thinking they are not specifi- 
cally left-wing. The original Fabian 
Essays represented, you might say, an 
idea looking for a movement—which 
it got; New Fabian Essays represent 
a movement looking for an idea. 
There is, however, really no domin- 
ant new idea emerging in these essays 
to cope with the two major problems 
of Britain at this stage of its indus- 
trial career. These two problems are 
concerned one with the physical basis 
of its economic life and the other with 
the more moral or spiritual task of 
re-creating a social consciousness 
which will work for the future and 
make the necessary uncomfortable 
adaptations. It is not that the new 
Fabian essayists are alone in not 
giving constructive attention to these 
things, but it is a defect in a group of 
thinkers who claim to be in the van- 
guard of enlightenment and to have 
shown up the true nature of economic 
and human realities, which they be- 
lieve to have been disguised by the 
capitalist concern for profits. 


Economic SuRVIVAL 


As to the conditions of our econom- 
ic survival, their realism goes no fur- 
ther than exhortations, in unison with 
other political spokesmen, to earn our 
keep in the international trading 
system by the same economic strategy 
as before under capitalism. There is 
not more than a perfunctory word 
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about planning for a more balanced 
economy at home so that we could be 
less dependent for our food and prim- 
ary necessities on the rising-price 
markets abroad. There is no sug- 
gestion that an old industrial country 
may be crushing out its remaining 
resources in land and spontaneous 
loyalties by extending factory pro- 
duction and urban subculture. There 
is no anxiety over labor and land and 
material used up in expensive and 
partly harmful luxuries like civil avi- 
ation, television, government premises 
and a host of activities in which men 
have found a place to tap the flow of 
money incomes when we are short of 
miners, farmers and fishermen. No 
indignation over shoddy and meretri- 
cious goods, like furniture collapsing 
within two years of the honeymoon. 
Shades of William Morris and John 
Ruskin! Where are they to shriek 
horror at the way modern Socialists 
accept the dreariest values of the 
seamier side of capitalist and bour- 
geois civilization. 


The fact is that Socialist reformers 
have, like most of us, been so shaken 
and ashamed of the evils of mass un- 
employment that they believe full 
employment of any kind is to be wel- 
comed. But it is a shocking neglect 
for a party which believes in plan- 
ning to take no thought for real prior- 
ities and to show no suspicion that 
technical developments may cut off 
the biological and spiritual sources of 
renewal. 
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And what are we to say about a 
moral and spiritual recovery of the 
sense of community? The new Fabian 
writers know that this is a vital ques- 
tion. They have, however, only one 
panacea to offer; it is more equality. 
This is the burden of two essays, one 
by Roy Jenkins on economic equality 
and the other by Margaret Cole on 
education. 

Of course if inequality is of a cer- 
tain kind, as it was in the beginning 
of the industrial age, it breeds resent- 
ment and uncooperative attitudes, but 
it does not at all follow that income— 
and social equality—transform them 
into an urge to cooperate. These ad- 
vocates of greater equality and a 
classless society might well learn from 
their colleagues who recognize that 
conflicts of interest and power occur 
as much between people who are alike 
‘as between disparate sections of so- 
ciety. And if they take seriously the 
alarm of other colleagues about the 
danger of centralized monopolies, 
they might well consider that the 
earlier radical movements which 
swept away absolute monarchies also 
undermined the functional and social 
hierarchies which had hitherto distri- 
buted power and held the central 
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authority in check. The dissolution 
of all differences is not an instrument 
of justice or contentment; it will only 
direct all resentments to the supreme 
authority. 

You would expect something to be 
said on how to foster a community 
sense in the chapter on education. 
But Mrs. Cole, after saying the first 
question should be the kind of life we 
are training the young for, leaves it 
entirely alone and concentrates with 
vigor on how to get everybody edu- 
cated in the same schools. I would 
only add that an education which will 
bring about a sense of cooperative 
enterprise will have to counteract 
much that our industrial culture does 
to people outside the teaching field. 
It would have to counteract, for ex- 
ample, the tendency to make “private 
worlds” encouraged by recreation at 
the cinema, the wireless and tele- 
vision, and to be quite frank in show- 
ing its pupils that they will not easily 
see that what they do in the modern 
world is of service to their families 
and neighbors in the concrete. In 
brief, training for democracy will 
mean a kind of ascetic correction of 
many things to which our civilization 
predisposes men. 


Correction: The gremlins who inhabit magazine offices led us to attribute the 
editorial “Teen-aged Goldfish,” which appeared in the February, 1953 issue of 
the Catuortic Mino to Work. That editorial was reprinted from the June, 1952 
number of Today. To all concerned, our embarrassed apologies. Epiror. 











The University Takes Its Stand 
THE Rev. J. E. Coocan, S. J. 


This article appeared originally in pamphlet form under the auspices 
of the University of Detroit Development Office 


HEN the thirteen American col- 

onies resolved to “go it alone,” 
the Founding Fathers saw fit to jus- 
tify their act by the Declaration of 
Independence. Jefferson, their spokes- 
man, declared that “a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation.” 
In much the same spirit, in this its 
seventy-fifth year, the University of 
Detroit, an independent and privately 
supported institution in an increas- 
ingly government-dominated society, 
makes this declaration of its own pur- 
pose of insistent independence. 

This university stands alone and 
independent because it was created to 
hand down from generation to gen- 
eration a definite body of fundamen- 
tal convictions for which it will make 
no compromise and can permit “no 
entangling alliances.” To its students 
of one faith it transmits the beliefs of 
its accredited authorities, and be- 
lieves that in so doing it is the hene- 
factor of the entire community. But 
to all its students, no matter what 
their faith, it teaches with insistence 
and absolute conviction a concept of 


life and government that is as Amer- 
ican as is the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In fact the University of De- 
troit, contrary to an unfortunate 
trend in higher learning in this coun- 
try, still takes its stand squarely on 
that Declaration and vindicates its 
teachings as proclaimed by Jefferson, 
subscribed to by the Founding Fath- 
ers, and declared by John Adams to 
have been “in the minds of us all.” 

Freedom to continue to vindicate 
that basic American spirit, unmoved 
by the educational moods of the pass- 
ing hour, is abundant justification 
for the independent status of this 
University and is a compelling claim 
upon the support of friends of the 
original American spirit. 

Unmoved by the _ educational 
moods of the passing hour! Most 
Americans, taken up with the busi- 
ness of earning a living, have little 
concept of the attacks being made in 
the learned world upon the “original 
American spirit.” Most loyal citizens 
would as soon assail their own moth- 
ers as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. With the Declaration they 
acknowledge it “self-evident that all 
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men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men.” 


SELF-EVIDENT TRUTH 


These convictions, held by most 
Americans as their birthright, are 
being assailed from one end of the 
collegiate world to the other. For a 
very large part of that world the Dec- 
laration, this most fundamental docu- 
ment in American life, is dubbed a 
rather inane mass of glittering gen- 
eralities. As Professor Carl Becker 
of Cornell has said, what the Found- 
ing Fathers declared “self-evident 
truths” were in fifty years treated as 
little more than sophistry. The orig- 
inal manuscript of the Declaration 
may be dusted off and given a ride 
on the Freedom Train for the admir- 
ation of the hinterland on the occa- 
sion of a liberty bond drive or other 
national emergency. But the Dec- 
laration, the professors tell us, be- 
longs to the nursery phase of our na- 
tional development, before the days 
of the Great Enlightenment. 


Here are a few samples of the pre- 
vailing professorial scorn. The first 
citation is from George Lundberg, 
who at the annual convention of the 
American Sociological Society in 
1943 declared in his presidential ad- 
dress: “One would think that if re- 


cent events had shown anything, they 
had shown that there are no such 
things as inalienable rights. The only 
rights we know about are those which 
a community from time to time 
chooses to grant and respect.” 


The well-known political scientist, 
Professor Chester C. Maxey, is 
equally as emphatic in his Political 
Philosophies (Macmillan, 1938, pp. 
207, 208): “There are, of course, no 
such things as inherent and inalien- 
able rights. They are purely a fig- 
ment of the imagination, wish-fulfill- 
ment in political thinking.” 


A third quotation typical of the 
prevailing mood we have from Mor- 
ris R. Cohen, an outstanding Ameri- 
can philosopher of our generation 
and professor in half a dozen promi- 
nent universities, East and West. In 
an article in the Philosophical Re- 
view (“Jus Naturale Redivivum,” 
November, 1916) he said: 


To defend a doctrine of natural rights 
today requires either insensibility to the 
world’s progress or else considerable 
courage in the face of it .. . everyone 
who enjoys the consciousness of being 
enlightened knows that doctrines of 
natural right of man are, and by right 
ought to be, dead. The attempt to de- 
fend a doctrine of natural rights before 
historians and political scientists would 
be treated very much like an attempt to 
defend the belief in witchcraft. It would 
be regarded as emanating only from the 
intellectual underworld ... 


In defiance of that scorn, the Uni- 
versity of Detroit takes its stand 
with the Founding Fathers and de- 
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fends the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as the most solid and worthy 
expression of political conviction that 
America has produced. With Mon- 
tesquieu we hold that a nation’s de- 
cadence begins when it loses sight of 
the principles on which it is founded. 
Hence the University feels that she 
deserves the generous support of 
loyal Americans when she continues 
to spend herself from generation to 
generation vindicating for her thou- 
sands of students the wisdom of our 
American government as first estab- 


lished. 


Here then are some of the “self- 
evident truths” and “Creator-en- 
dowed rights” to which this Univer- 
sity gives unfailing support today as 
throughout her history. 


FREE WILL 


Man is not merely the product of 
his heredity and environment. To a 
degree he is also the product of his 
own making. In his conduct he is no 
mere deterministic automaton, no 
“graven image pushed from behind.” 
Despite the far too common testi- 
mony of the professorial world, as 
voiced by the influential criminolo- 
gist Harry Elmer Barnes, this Uni- 
versity holds that man can be “wil- 
fully perverse”; the “multiple mur- 
derer” is to be held accountable, as 
the “amiable and generous benefac- 
tor” is not. It is pure materialistic 
dogma to say (with Barnes): “There 
is not the slightest iota of choice al- 
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lowed to any individual from birth 
to the grave.” It is as right scien- 
tifically as it is traditionally Amer- 
ican to proclaim: J am the captain of 
my soul! 


This University too is in full ac- 
cord with the death-bed warning of 
George Washington: “Beware of the 
man who attempts to inculcate moral- 
ity without ‘religion.” She believes 
that there is an essential, Creator- 
imposed morality, shown by the na- 
ture of things. Hence, because all 
men have essentially the same human 
nature, none may be used as a mere 
means to the end of another. Not 
all morals are relative, to be deter- 
mined by the relationship of conduct 
to a man-made objective. Hence the 
wilful destruction of the innocent is 
murder no matter by whom per- 
formed or for whose convenience. 
Not “all morality is custom made.” 
Some things are right, some wrong 
by their very nature. No Kinsey Re- 
port of sexual promiscuity can make 
the violation of marriage vows any- 
thing else than adultery, to be mor- 
ally deplored. 


The standards of sexual morality 
were promulgated by the Creator 
through nature. Sexual promiscuity 
is as truly contrary to God-given na- 
ture as is perversion or incest. We 
agree with the cured-Communist 
Freda Utley (after her six years of 
Moscow horror), that “Some stand- 
ards of absolute morality are neces- 
sary to mankind if we are not to re- 
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turn to the life of the brute.” But we 
hold that those standards are to be 
found in nature as it comes from the 
hand of God; as every maker’s will 
is found in the nature of the thing 
made. 

Hence the University of Detroit, 

standing with the Founding Fathers’ 
concept of natural law morality, re- 
jects such a norm as that of the Mid- 
Western university professor Millard 
S. Everett, who recently stated: 
Any desire whether powerful or weak, 
or any end whether chief or small, may 
with perfect morality be realized, and 
should be realized, pruviding it does not 
interfere with the realization of other 
desires to the extent of reducing the 
sum total of human satisfaction. 

Quite aside from the impossibility 
of passion-filled youth judging of the 
effect of its indulgence upon the “sum 
total of human satisfaction.” there 
is the Creator-promulgated code 
needed to keep us from returning “to 
the life of the brute.” For the same 
reasons we are no more impressed 
with the New England Professor 
George P. Murdock’s plea for a re- 
writing of the premarital moral code 
en the score of prevalent laxity, “the 
advent of contraception and the scien- 
tific mastery of venereal disease.” 


INDIVIDUAL Has RicHTs 
With the Founding Fathers — and 
contrary to the all too prevalent aca- 
demic thinking — this University de- 
nies that human rights are made by a 
majority vote. For us each human 
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being, no matter what his “race, co. 
lor, or previous condition of servi- 
tude,” has rights — and correspond. 
ing duties — from the God of nature, 
equal and inviolable. The Nazi-at. 
tempted extermination of entire peo- 
ples would have been no less a moral 
monstrosity had it been provided for 
by a majority vote. A majority can 
be as tyrannical as a minority, and 
is even more dangerous since less 
subject to appeal or control. Invio- 
lability must be established for the 
deserving even though a minority of 
one. The rights of innocence to im- 
punity we hold — with the Founding 
Fathers — are “unalienable.” To 
secure these rights (as Jefferson 
wrote), “Governments are established 
among Men.” This teaching alone is 
the bulwark — and the only bulwark 
— against Communism and Fascism 
alike. 

Totalitarian forms of government 
are not moral evils merely because 
they won’t “work”; they are tyran- 
nical perversions by their very na- 
ture. The State was made by and for 
man, not man for the State. Civil 
government is in the very nature of 
things a necessary device for the 
cooperative satisfaction of man’s 
needs and his protection from the 
arbitrary. Hence it is a part of the 
plan of the author of nature; and the 
rights of the State over the individual 
are from that same nature necessarily 
limited and constructive. To the 
“statist” such statements are of 
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course “laughter holding both its 
sides”; but nothing that science has 
shown us in the course of our na- 
tional history suggests that they are 
not as self-evident and timeless as 
they are said to be in the Declaration 
of Independence. 


One consequence of this Univer- 
sity’s concept of the State as “for the 
individual” is her repudiation of 
Marxist Socialism in all its forms. 
The cure for maldistribution of prop- 
erty is not less private property but 
more. State ownership of all pro- 
ductive property means State control 
of all living. Economic control means 
total control. The nineteenth-century 
Bishop Von Ketteler of Mainz was 
merely clear-sighted when he de- 
clared: 


Even if all the Utopian dreams of the 
Socialists were realized, and every one 
was fed to his heart’s content in this 
universal labor State, yet should I for 
all that prefer to eat in peace the pota- 
toes planted by my hand and to be 
clothed with the skins of the animals I 
reared, and therewith remain free, than 
to fare sumptuously in the slavery of 
the labor State. 

If present wealth concentration is 
an evil, at least it does not completely 
lock the door against its own gradual 
and orderly correction; whereas 
against the omnipotent State no resis- 
tance short of suicidal revolution is 
possible. Lord Acton’s “Power tends 
to corrupt, and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely” is no less true today 
because so frequently recalled. 


THE UNIVERSITY TAKES ITS STAND 
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But the ultimate safeguard for all 
human rights, as well as the ultimate 
safeguard of government itself, the 
University of Detroit sees only in the 
spirit of religion. George Washing- 
ton’s warning in his Farewell Address 
is even more timely today than when 
spoken a century and a half ago: 
“Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason 
and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can pre- 
vail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” Religion must spread her in- 
fluence if the spreading corruption in 
government is not to endanger our 
very national existence. When the 
embittered convict’s universal sneer, 
“Everybody has his racket,” comes 
to wear more than a semblance of 
truth, America will be in danger. The 
duties of office-holding and citizen- 
ship alike must be envisioned as 
based on religion, to be lived out as 
a matter of conscience between man 
and his God rather than through fear 
of wire-tapping, marked money, or 
a Kefauver investigation. Walter 
Lippmann spoke only solemn truth 
when he reminded us all: 

The liberties we talk about defending 
today were established by men who took 
their conception of man from the great 
central religious tradition of Western 
civilization, and the liberties we inherit 


can almost certainly not survive the 
abandonment of that tradition. 


In final explanation of her reason 
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for independent being, the University 
of Detroit, one of the largest privately 
supported universities in the old 
Northwest Territory, cites a passage 
of the 1787 Ordinance by which that 
Territory was originally established: 
“Religion, morality and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 


Man’s OBLIGATIONS 

In this University, the obligations 
of man to God and to his fellow men 
are taught today as in the Detroit of 
elm-lined streets of seventy-five years 
ago. The moral standards of the 
“dear dead days beyond recall” are 
vindicated even as in the days of the 
Founding Fathers, although on all 
sides principles of conduct seem to 
melt and run. And knowledge, in- 
cluding both the findings of true sci- 
ence and the principles of sound phil- 
osophy — the “self-evident truths” of 
the Founding Fathers — are in this 
University completely at home, rather 
than what Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes lamented as the “experiments 
in negations” breeding “increasing 
skepticism of patriotic values.” Our 
campus is no producer of young cyn- 
ics, knowing the “cost of everything 
and the value of nothing.” Idealistic 
youth is not here left to learn life’s 
values through the bitter experience 
of straggling back deflowered from a 
Volga boat ride. 
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We do not in this University refus 


the name knowledge to everything 
outside the findings of the labora 
tory; for we are convinced that 
“there is a difference between truth 
and falsity, good and bad, and tha 
truth, goodness and right are objec. 
tive standards even though they can. 
not be experimentally verified.” I 
our opinion, as in that of Rober 
Maynard Hutchins, the restriction of 
the term knowledge to the field of 
experimental verification has brought 
with it “despair because the keys 
which were to open the gates of 
heaven have led us into a larger but 
more oppressive prison house.” Pro- 
fessor Carl Becker of Cornell Univer. 
sity charcterized the change in con 
cept of life’s meaning produced by 
the secular spirit as a replacement of 
the “conception of existence as a di- 
vinely composed and __ purposeful 
drama by the conception of existence 
as a blindly running flux of disinte 
grating energy.” 


Lire’s MEANING 

The University of Detroit firmly 
takes its stand on the religious con- 
cept of life’s meaning. 

Man is the unique creature of the 
Omnipotent God; all men are broth- 
ers under the Fatherhood of God. 

The relationships of men, their 
rights and duties, are based on the 
divine plan and are in conscience 
imposed. Moral decision can be ra 
tionally arrived at. 
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In the light of man’s spiritual na- 
ture and eternal destiny, his educa- 
tional needs can be known and ade- 
quately supplied. It is only because of 
blindness self-inflicted that educators 
need confess, with John Dewey: “We 
agree that we are uncertain as to 
where we are going and where we 
want to go, and why we are doing 
what we do.” Blindness has no more 


justification in education than in in- 
dustry, and promises no more worthy 
product. 

The product which the University 
of Detroit deliberately plans is, and 
will continue to be, one that is not 
alien to the thoughts of the Founding 
Fathers, because both are products of 
the “great central religious tradition 
of Western civilization.” 
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Catholic Colleges and Science 


We can no longer afford the enormous waste that arises when a potential 
scientific giant is lost in the crowd. Those very few intellects, capable of doing 
pioneering work on the frontiers of science, must be identified, encouraged and 
nurtured. They must be equipped morally and intellectually so that they may go 
on to more advanced studies and fruitful work. Would that the ratio of genius to 
average mind was as high as 1 in 140. If such special and painstaking efforts are 
not taken, our Catholic educational process will fail not only the relatively few 
gifted minds entrusted to it, but the larger, less gifted but equally precious body 
of our students. In this atomic age it is essential to gain and retain significant 
Catholic participation in intellectual leadership in the experimental sciences. We 
need new Potamians, new Mendels, new Pascals, new Pupins and Marconis as 
Catholic gifts to this century—Commissioner Thomas E. Murray at the Centennial 
Anniversary of Manhattan College, April 25, 1953. 


Curbs on Economic Freedom 


Economic freedom—like the other freedoms of man—must, in order to endure, 
be subjected to controls. More fitting would it be to human nature if capitalists 
and workers were themselves to exercise restraint upon their own economic free- 
dom. That this ideal be even partially realized, it is an absolute condition for 
individual men to be imbued with a vital awareness of God and of the dignity 
which He has bestowed upon each and every human being. Flowing from this 
awareness would be a willingness to respect each other’s rights. Unfortunately, the 
secularism of American society cannot provide such self-imposed controls. 
America, therefore, must reject secularism. Otherwise, it is doomed to a reign of 
economic jungle fighters or to a statism of totalitarian bureaucrats——THer Macni- 
Ficat, Manchester, N. H., March-April, 1953. 
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How I Entered the Church 


Tuomas Brapy 


Professor of History and Vice President of the 
University of Missouri 


Reprinted from THE 


- IS not easy to tell in a short arti- 
cle why I became a Catholic. But I 
became one as a result of my own 
free choice and I ought to be able to 
tell why I did. Some distinguished 
converts to the Catholic Faith have 
written books and articles explaining 
step by step how they wandered for 
years in darkness and finally found 
the light. I have not read many of 
these books but I have read what is 
probably the greatest one—the one 
written by St. Augustine over fifteen 
hundred years ago. But this is my 
story and I am going to try to tell 
briefly and clearly why I entered the 
Catholic Church. 

The first reason, as I see it now, is 
that I couldn’t find God anywhere 
else. From the time I entered college 
in 1920 until I entered the Church in 
1947, I was constantly looking for 
Him. Sometimes, like the great Cath- 
olic poet Francis Thompson, I was 
running away from Him. He says it 
beautifully in The Hound of Heaven: 
“I fled Him, down the nights and 

down the days; 
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I fled Him, down the arches of the 
years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine 
ways 

Of my own mind; And in the midst 
of tears 

I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter.” 


But mostly I was looking. I read a 
great deal about the history of Chris- 
tianity, since I am a teacher of his- 
tory by profession. And as I shall in- 
dicate, my study of history had a 
great deal to do with my entering the 
Church, but I didn’t find God in the 
history books. I found God in the 
Catholic Church. I had looked for 
Him for over twenty-five years and 
when I found Him I was surprised 
that I had looked everywhere but 
where He was. 

I went to Mass for thirteen years 
before I entered the Church, although 
1 was never in a Catholic church until 
1 was twenty-two years old. I remem- 
ber the occasion well—it was at Mid- 
night Mass in Holy Cross Cathedral, 
Boston, Christmas, 1924, and a friend 
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of mine from St. Paul took me. It 
seemed strange to me. When I mar- 
ried a Catholic in 1934, I began to go 
to Mass regularly. 

At first I was interested in the li- 
turgy, primarily as a branch of schol- 
arship. I had studied Latin in school 
and was delighted with Church Latin. 
| was eager to learn all I could about 
the Mass. I studied it and read some 
books on its history. 


As time went on, without my 
knowing it, I began to go beyond this 
historical and scholarly interest. I 
felt somehow that I had missed some- 
thing if I didn’t go to Mass. Other 
changes came, too. I had Protestant 
knees and couldn’t see how anyone 
could kneel for longer than a few mo- 
ments at a time. Also, I couldn’t see 
how anyone could go without break- 
fast until he had been to church. 
These are small things but the point 
here is that I don’t remember just 
when all this changed. 


Founp Gop IN THE HOLy SACRIFICE 


When I finally entered the Church, 
that last step that had seemed so hard 
to take was very easy. I felt that I 
wasn’t ready—that I didn’t know 
enough and should study several 
years more. But the priest was right 
when he said to me, “You're ready, 
Tom,” and in I went. For, although I 
didn’t realize it even then, the Mass 
had changed entirely from what I 
first thought it was. Every word, 
every act, began to have meaning— 


not as history or scholarship, or ritual 
or liturgy. When I realized what had 
happened, I knew exactly what I had 
found in the Mass. God was there. 

Now that may sound simple to 
many Catholics who have known it all 
the time, but I didn’t know it—until 
I found Him. I think I couldn’t have 
reached Him by study in a hundred 
years. Every convert has his own 
story, but this is mine. With me, noth- 
ing else seemed very important once 
I knew I had found God. 

This wasn’t an emotional thing. I 
couldn’t have been convinced that 
way because I was reared in an emo- 
tional, evangelistic sect—one in which 
the call was supposed to come from 
God in a state of emotional fervor. I 
discarded that and couldn’t ever go 
back to it. I wasn’t looking for an 
emotional experience and I didn’t find 
any. 

The one thing I had to have, God’s 
grace, the merciful Lord finally gave 
tome. It wasn’t as sudden as St. Paul’s 
conversion on the Damascus road, but 
it hit me just about as hard a jolt 
when I finally realized it. To show 
you what I mean: before this hap- 
pened, I had several times wished I 
could believe. I thought I couldn’t. I 
thought belief in God was a kind of 
mere act of the will—you just said 
you were going to believe or you were 
not. You took your choice. But it 
wasn’t that way. It just became real 
and it is real. 

Now there are some other things 
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that bear on the whole matter. These 
things have to do with explanations, 
satisfactions, and why I know it 
wasn’t just an emotional experience. 
One thing that attracted me power- 
fully to the Church for many years 
was its high respect for reason. I was 
brought up in a Protestant tradition 
_ that had adopted Martin Luther’s fa- 
mous phrase about reason. Luther is 
supposed to have said, “Reason is a 
harlot who knows naught of the ways 
of God.” 

I couldn’t believe that. To me reli- 
gion and God Himself had to satisfy 
reason since reason was the ordinary 
human means of arriving at truth. I 
remember reading in the paper a year 
or so ago about an Episcopalian min- 
ister who became a Catholic and a 
few years later became an Episco- 
palian again/He said the Catholic 
Church was too coldly rational for 
him; he wanted an emotional religion. 
I know what he meant but that wasn’t 
what I wanted. The first time I got 
into some of St. Thomas I knew I had 
hit the real thing. But intellectual 
conviction and conversion are not 
the same thing—at least they were 
not in my case. Long before I entered 
the Church, I could have signed my 
name to every item in the Creed and 
in the catechism. I was intellectually 
convinced. 

I was convinced in other ways, too. 
In my study of history, it became 
clear to me early that the Catholic 
Church was the one true Church. His- 








tory proves it down to the hilt. I was 
convinced of that many years before 
1 entered the Church. Again, intellec. 
tual conviction. As a matter of fact, it 
was so clear to me, as a historian, 
that I presented it to my classes in 
history long before I was in the 
Church. I know a man who is a con- 
vert who says that he first got inter- 
ested in the Church in a class of mine 
and he got into the Church before | 
did. 

I have been a college professor for 
twenty-five years and ought to be able 
to tell how it happened that I became 
a Catholic. I ought to be able to say 
something that would help bring oth- 
ers into the Church, but I realize that 
I haven’t been able to say much that 
throws any light on the process. And 
I have noticed the same thing in read- 
ing the story of other converts. Some 
of them can write well and can give at 
great length the things that bothered 
them and how they found the answers 
to their questions and problems. 


ReaD THE Ricut Books 


I had a lot of questions and prob- 
lems to deal with in the early stages. 
That is where reading the right books 
can help. I got a lot from Father Con- 
way’s Question Box. 1 have given 
away several copies to others who 
have questions. The other writers who 
helped me most were Cardinal New- 
man and Chesterton. Newman was 4 
bit over my head when I first tackled 
him and one of his books, The Gram- 
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mar of Assent, | started three times 
before I got through it. Chesterton’s 
Everlasting Man impressed me a great 
deal and many of his other books 
helped me along also. But the friend 
of mine who called my attention to 
this book and to many others is still 
outside the Church. He has been intel- 
lectually convinced for years and 
knows more about the teachings of 
the Church than I do. What can I do 
for him? I can’t teach him anything; 
he is completely convinced from an 
intellectual point of view. The thing I 
can do that may help him is, I believe, 
to pray for him. I know somebody 
was praying for me. 

Concerning this we have a harmless 
joke at our house. When a man or 
woman who has married a Catholic 
comes into the Church, we are amused 
when people say that the wife or hus- 
band brought the other in by coaxing, 
complaining, or insisting. We know 
that the wife or husband or the chil- 
dren prayed the other party in. I 
think it worked in my case—my wife 
and the children prayed me in. 


It may be a bit gratuitous to assign 
causation for a miraculous event. But 
conversion, in my experience, is not a 
bolt of lightning. The grace of God 
works, but I didn’t see any pillars of 
fire or have any sudden seizures. 
That’s why not only the prayers but 
also the acts of others can help God’s 
work. The human being who helped 
me most in both ways was my wife. 
Next comes the priest who instructed 


me before my marriage. My wife and 
I were married by a Dominican priest 
and he gave me, a non-Catholic, only 
one word of advice. He said: “You 
will learn a lot about faith living with 
a good Catholic.” How right he was! 
Only the most perverse person could 
live with a good Catholic for years 
and not have a tremendous attraction 
toward the Church. The children 
helped, too. The Sisters were teaching 
me as they taught my children. The 
first Catechism I ever saw was 
brought home by one of them. 


A non-Catholic who has no religion 
of his own needs, first, something to 
stimulate interest, answer questions, 
and create a desire to learn more. I 
got some of this from books, but 
those who are not professors can get 
it in many ways. One of the finest aids 
is the series of pamphlets issued by 
the Religious Information Bureau of 
the Knights of Columbus. There are 
many others, but these are advertised 
far and wide through the program 
carried on by the Knights. 


I certainly don’t think my own case 
is a unique one. If God’s grace got me 
down the aisle to the rail, it will get 
others down there, too, once they step 
inside the front door. But you and I 
have got to bring them to the front 
door of the church or the rectory 
where they can see the priest. If God 
can handle the big part of the process, 
as He can, we ought to be able to do 
the easier job of getting them where 
He can reach them. 
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Psychotherapy and Religion 
Pore Pius XII 


An address to the Fifth International Congress of Psychotherapy and 
Clinical Psychology, April 13, 1953. 


7E GREET you, dear sons and daughters, who have come from all 
parts and are gathered together in Rome to listen to learned exposi- 
tions and discuss questions of psychotherapy and clinical psychology. Your 
Congress has ended, and, in order to guarantee its results and the success 
of your research and future activities, you have come to receive the blessing 
of the Vicar of Christ. Very gladly do We respond to your desire and We 
avail Ourselves of this occasion to address to you a word of encourage- 
ment and to give you some advice. 

Science affirms that recent observations have brought to light the hidden 
layers of the psychic structure of man, and it tries to understand the mean- 
ing of these discoveries, to interpret them and render them capable of use. 
People speak of dynamisms, determinisms and mechanisms hidden in the 
depths of the soul, endowed with immanent laws whence are derived 
certain modes of acting. Undoubtedly these begin to operate within the 
subconscious or the unconscious, but they also penetrate into the realms 
of the conscious and determine it. People claim to have devised methods 
that have been tried and recognized as adequate to scrutinize the mystery 
of the depths of the soul, to elucidate them and put them back on the 
right road when they are exercising a harmful influence. 

These questions, which lend themselves to the examination of scientific 
psychology, belong to your competence. The same may be said for the use 
of new psychic methods. But theoretical and practical psychology, the one 
as much as the other, should bear in mind that they cannot lose sight of 
the truths established by reason and by faith, nor of the obligatory pre- 
cepts of ethics. 

Last year, in the month of September, acceding to the wishes of mem- 
bers of the First International Congress of Histopathology of the Nervous 
System, We indicated the moral limits of medical methods of research 
and treatment. On the basis of that explanation, We would like today to 
add something by way of complement. Briefly, We intend to outline the 


1See Catholic Mind, LI, 1085, (May, 1953), pp. 305-313. 
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fundamental attitude which is imposed upon the Christian psychologist 
and psychotherapeutist. 


This fundamental attitude can be summed up in the following formula: 
Psychotherapy and clinical psychology must always consider man 1) as a 
psychic unit and totality, 2) as a structured unit in itself, 3) as a social 
unit, and 4) as a transcendent unit, that is to say, a unit tending towards 


God. 


I. Man As A Psycuic UNitT anp ToTaALity 


Medicine has learned to consider the human body as a mechanism of 
great precision, whose parts fit into each other and are connected to each 
other. The place and the characteristics of these parts are dependent on 
the whole. They serve its existence and its functions. But this conception 
is more applicable still to the soul, whose delicate wheels have been assem- 
bled with much more care. The various psychic faculties and functions form 
part of the whole spiritual being and subordinate themselves to its final end. 


It is useless to develop this point further. But you, psychologists and 
psychic healers, must bear this fact in mind: the existence of each psychic 
faculty and function is explained by the end of the whole man. What con- 
stitutes man is principally the soul, the substantial form of his nature. 
From it, ultimately, flows all the vital activity of man. In it are rooted all 
the psychic dynamisms with their own proper structure and their organic 
law. It is the soul which nature charges with the government of all man’s 
energies, in so far as these have not yet acquired their final determination. 


Given this ontological and psychological fact, it follows that it would 

be a departure from reality to attempt, in theory or in practice, to entrust 
the determining role of the whole to one particular factor, for example, to 
one of the elementary psychic dynamisms, and thus install a secondary ’ 
power at the helm. Those psychic dynamisms may be in the soul, in man. 
They are not, however, the soul nor the man. They are energies of con- 
siderable intensity perhaps, but nature has entrusted their direction to the 
center-post, to the spiritual soul endowed with intellect and will, which is 
normally capable of governing these energies. That these energies may 
exercise pressure upon one activity does not necessarily signify that they 
compel it. To deprive the soul of its central place would be to deny an 
ontological and psychic reality. 


It is not possible, therefore, when studying the relationship of the ego 
to the dynamisms that compose it, to concede unreservedly in theory the 
autonomy of man—that is, of his soul—but to go on immediately to state that 
in the reality of life this theoretical principle appears to be very frequently 
set aside or minimized to the extreme. In the reality of life, it is argued, man 
always retains his freedom to give his internal consent to what he does, but 
in no way the freedom to do it. The autonomy of free will is replaced by the 


heteronomy of instinctive dynamism. That is not the way in which God 
fashioned man. 


Original sin did not take away from man the possibility or the ‘obligation 
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of directing his own actions himself through his soul. It cannot be alleged 
that the psychic troubles and disorders which disturb the normal functioning 
of the psychic being represent what usually happens. The moral struggle 
to remain on the right path does not prove that it is impossible to follow 
that path, nor does it authorize any drawing back. 


If. Man As A Structrurep UNIT 


Man is an ordered unit and whole, a microcosm, a sort of state whose 
charter, determined by the end of the whole, subordinates to this end the 
activity of the parts according to the true order of their value and function. 
This charter is, in the final analysis, of an ontological and metaphysical 
origin, not a psychological and personal one. There are those who have 
thought it necessary to accentuate the opposition between the metaphysical 
and the psychological. A completely wrong approach! The psychic itself 
belongs to the domain of the ontological and metaphysical. 


We have recalled this truth to you in order to base on it a remark about 
man in the concrete, whose internal order is being here examined. Indeed, 
the effort has been made to establish a contradiction between traditional psy- 
chology and ethics relative to modern psychotherapy and clinical psychology. 


Traditional psychology and ethics, it is affirmed, have for their object 
the abstract being of man, homo ut sic (man as such), who assuredly exists 
nowhere. The clarity and logical connection of these disciplines merit ad- 
miration, but they suffer from a basic fault. They are inapplicable to real 
man as he exists. Clinical psychology, on the contrary, deals with real man, 
with homo ut hic. And the conclusion is: between the two conceptions there 
opens an abyss impossible to surmount so long as traditional psychology 
and ethics do not change their position. 

The study of the constitution of real man ought, in fact, to take as 
object “existential” man, such as he is, such as his natural dispositions, the 
influences of his milieu, education, his personal development, his intimate 
experiences and external events have made him. It is only man in the con- 
crete that exists. And yet, the structure of this personal ego obeys in the 
smallest detail the ontological and metaphysical laws of human nature of 
which We have spoken above. They have formed it and thus should govern 
and judge it. The reason behind this is that “existential” man identifies 
himself in his inmost structure with “essential” man. 

The essential structure of man does not disappear when individual notes 
are added to it. It is not further transformed in another human nature. But 
the constitution, of which We spoke just now, rests precisely in its principal 
terms on the essential structure of real man, man in the concrete. 


Consequently, it would be erroneous to establish for real life norms 
which would deviate from natural and Christian morality, and which, for 
want of a better word, could be called “personalist ethics.” The latter would 
without doubt receive a certain “orientation” from the former, but this 
would not admit of any strict obligation. The law of the structure of man 
in the concrete is not to be invented but applied. 
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III. Man As A SoctaL UNIT 


What We have said up to now concerns man in his personal life. The 
psychical includes also his relations with the exterior world, and a praise- 
worthy task, a field open to your researches, is found in the study of the 
psychic in its social aspects, in itself and in its roots, and to make it service- 
able for the purposes of clinical psychology and of psychotherapy. But one 
should take good care in this to make a scrupulous distinction between the 
facts in themselves and their interpretation. 


Social psychism touches also morality, and the principles of morality 
affect to a large extent those of serious psychology and psychotherapy. But 
there are some points where the application of social psychism sins by ex- 
cess or by defect. And it is on this that We would briefly pause. 


A. Error By DEFECT 


There is a psychological and moral disturbance—that of the inhibition 
of the ego—with which your science concerns itself in order to discover its 
causes. When this inhibition encroaches on the moral domain, as for instance, 
when there is question of dynamic tendencies, such as the instinct of domina- 
tion, of superiority and the sexual instinct, psychotherapy would not be 
capable, without further considerations, of treating this inhibition of the 
ego as a kind of fatality, as a tyranny of the affective impulse streaming 
forth from the subconscious and escaping completely from the control of 
the conscious and of the soul. One should be slow to lower man in the 
concrete, together with his personal character, to the level of the brute. 

Despite the good intentions of the therapeutists, sensitive natures bitterly 
resent this degradation to the level of instinctive and sensitive life. Further- 
more, the observations We have made above on the hierarchy of values 


among the functions and the role of their central direction should not be 
disregarded. 


A word also on the method sometimes employed by the psychologist to 
liberate the ego of its inhibition in the case of aberration in the sexual do- 
main. We refer to complete sexual initiation, which would not pass over 
anything in silence, leave nothing in obscurity. Is there not therein a harmful 
overestimation of knowledge in these matters? 

There is also an efficacious sexual education which, in entire safety, 
teaches with calmness and objectivity what the young man should know 
for his own personal conduct and his relationship with those with whom 
he is brought into contact. For the rest, the accent will be placed principally, 
in sexual education—as moreover, in all education—upon self-mastery and 
religious training. The Holy See published certain norms in this connection 
shortly after the Encylical of Pius XI on Christian marriage (Holy Office, 
March 21, 1931, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. 23, p. 118). These norms have 
not been rescinded, neither expressly nor via facti (by way of fact). 

What has just been said of inconsiderate initiation for therapeutic pur- 
poses is valid also for certain forms of psychoanalysis. One should not come 
to regard them as the only means of relieving or of curing psychical sexual 
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troubles. The trite principle that sexual troubles of the unconscious, as all 
other inhibitions of identical origin, can be suppressed only by their being 
brought to the level of consciousness, is not valid if it is generalized without 
distinction. The indirect treatment also has its efficacy and often it suffices 
to a large extent. As to the use of the psychoanalytic method in the sexual 
domain, Our allocution of September 13, already cited, pointed out the 
moral limits. In truth, one cannot consider as licit, without further consi- 
deration, the evocation to the level of consciousness of all the representations, 
emotions and sexual experiences which lie dormant in the memory and 
the unconscious, and which are thus actualized in the psychic. If the pro- 
tests arising from a sense of human and Christian dignity are heeded, who 
would risk making the claim that this manner of treatment does not imply 
both immediate and future moral danger, when, even if the therapeutic 


necessity of unlimited exploration be affirmed, this necessity is not, after 
all, established? 


B. Error By Excess 


This consists in emphasizing the exigency of a total surrender of the 
ego and of its personal affirmation. With regard to this, We wish to consider 
two points: a general principle and a point of therapeutic practice. 

From certain psychological explanations, the thesis is formulated that 
the unconditional extroversion of the ego constitutes the fundamental law 
of congenital altruism and of its dynamic tendencies. This is a logical, 
psychological and ethical error. There exists in fact a defense, an esteem, 
a love and a service of one’s personal self which is not only justified but 
demanded by psychology and morality. It is a natural evidence and a lesson 
of the Christian Faith (Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Th., 2a,2ae p., q. 26, article 
4, inc). Our Lord taught: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Mark, 
12, 31). Christ, then, proposes as the rule of love of neighbor charity to- 
wards oneself, not the contrary. Applied psychology would undervalue this 
reality if it were to describe all consideration of the ego as psychic inhibition, 
error, return to a state of former development, under the pretext that it 
is contrary to the natural altruism of the psychic being. 

The point about psychotherapeutic practice that We mentioned con- 
cerns an essential interest of society: the safeguarding of secrets which 
the use of psychoanalysis endangers. It is not at all excluded that a fact or 
knowledge which is secret and repressed in the subconscious provokes seri- 
ous psychic conflicts. If psychoanalysis discloses the cause of this trouble, 
it will want, according to its principle, to draw out entirely this uncon- 
scious element and make it conscious in order to remove the obstacle. But 
there are secrets which must on no account be divulged, even to a doctor, 
even in spite of grave personal inconveniences. The secret of Confession may 
never be revealed. It is equally forbidden for the professional secret to be 
communicated to another, including a doctor. The same is true of other 
secrets. One may invoke the principle: “for a proportionately grave reason 
it is permitted to reveal a secret to a prudent man and one capable of 
keeping a secret.” This principle is correct within narrow limits for certain 
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kinds of secrets. It is not right to make use of it indiscriminately in psy- 
choanalytic practice. 


As regards morality, for the common good in the first place, the prin- 
ciple of discretion in the use of psychoanalysis cannot be sufficiently em- 
phasized. Obviously it not primarily a question of the discretion of the 
psychoanalist, but of that of the patient, who frequently has no right what- 
ever to give away his secrets. 


IV. Man As A TRANSCENDENT UNIT 


This last aspect of man brings up three questions which We would not 
wish to overlook. 

First of all, scientific research is drawing attention to a dynamism which, 
rooted in the depths of the psychic being, would push man towards the 
infinite which is beyond him, not by making him know it, but through an 
ascending gravitation issuing directly from the ontological substratum. This 
dynamism is regarded as an independent force, the most fundamental and 
the most elementary of the soul, an affective impulse carrying man im- 
mediately to the Divine, just as a flower opens up to light and sunshine 
without knowing it, or as a child breathes unconsciously as soon as it is born. 

This assertion immediately calls forth an observation. If it is stated that 
this dynamism is at the origin of all religions, that it manifests the element 
common to all, We know on the contrary that religions, the natural and 
supernatural knowledge of God and worship of Him, do not proceed from 
the unconscious or the subconscious, nor from an impulse of the affections, 
but from the clear and certain knowledge of God by means of His natural 
and positive revelation. This is the doctrine ana the belief of the Church, 
beginning with the word of God in the Book of Wisdom and the Epistle to 
the Romans, down to the Encyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis [on modern- 
ism] of Our Predecessor, Blessed Pius X. 


Having laid down this principle, there still remains the question of this 
mysterious dynamism. On this subject one might make the following remarks. 
We should certainly not find fault with depth psychology if it deals with the 
psychic aspect of religious phenomena and endeavors to analyze and reduce 
it to a scientific system, even if this research is new and if its terminology is 
not found in the past. We mention this point, because misunderstandings 
can easily arise when psychology attributes new meanings to already ac- 
cepted expressions. Prudence and reserve are needed on both sides in order 
to avoid false interpretations and to make it possible to reach a reciprocal 
understanding. 


It pertains to the technique of your science to clarify the questions of 
the existence, the structure and the mode of action of this dynamism. If its 
outcome proves to be positive, it should not be declared irreconcilable with 
reason or faith. This would only show that, even in its deepest roots, esse 
ab alio [to be from another], also implies an esse ad alium [to be for 
another], and that St. Augustine’s words: “Thou hast made us for thyself, 
O Lord, and our heart shall not rest until it rests in thee” (Confessions, 
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Book 1, chapter 1, N.1), find a new confirmation in the very depths of man’s 
psychic being. Even if there were question of a dynamism involving all 
men, peoples, epochs and cultures, what a help and what an invaluable 
help this would be for the search after God and the affirmation of His 
existence! 

To the transcendent relations of the psychic being there belongs also 
the sense of guilt, the consciousness of having violated a higher law, by 
which, nevertheless. one recognizes oneself as being bound, a consciousness 
which can find expression in suffering and in psychic disorder. 

Psychotherapy here approaches a phenomenon which is not within 
its own exclusive field of competence, for this phenomenon is also, if not 
principally, of a religious nature. No one will deny that there can exist— 
and not infrequently—an irrational and even morbid sense of guilt. But a 
person may also be aware of a real fault which has not been wiped away. 

Neither psychology nor ethics possesses an infallible criterion for cases 
of this kind, since the workings of conscience which beget this sense of 
guilt have too personal and subtle a structure. But in any case, it is certain 
“ that no purely psychological treatment will cure a genuine sense of guilt. 
Even if psychotherapists, perhaps even in good faith, question its existence, 
: it still perdures. Even if the sense of guilt be eliminated by medical inter- 
vention, autosuggestion or outside persuasion, the fault remains, and 
4 psychotherapy would both deceive itself and deceive others if, in order to 

do away with the sense of guilt, it pretended that the fault no longer exists. 

The means of eliminating the fault does not belong to the purely 
psychological order. As every Christian knows, it consists in contrition and 

. sacramental absolution by the priest. Here, it is the root of the evil, it is 
the fault itself, which is exstirpated, even though remorse may continue to 
make itself felt. Nowadays, in certain pathological cases, it is not rare for 
the priest to send his penitent to a doctor. In the present case, the doctor 
should rather direct his patient towards God and to those who have the 
power to remit the fault itself in the name of God. 

A final remark on the transcendent orientation of the psychic being 
towards God. Respect for God and His holiness must always be reflected 
in man’s conscious acts. When, even without subjective fault on the part 
of the person involved, these acts are in contrast to the divine model, they 
still run counter to the ultimate finality of his being. That is why what is 
called “material sin” is something which should not exist, and which 
constitutes in the moral order a reality which is not indifferent. 

From this a conclusion follows for psychotherapy. In the presence of 
material sin it cannot remain neutral. It can, for the moment, tolerate what 
remains inevitable. But it must know that God cannot justify such an action. 
With still less reason can psychotherapy counsel a patient to commit ma- 
terial sin on the ground that it will be without subjective guilt. Such a coun- 
sel would also be erroneous if this action were regarded as necessary for 
the psychic easing of the patient and thus as being part of the treatment. 
One may never counsel a conscious action which would be a deformation, 
and not an image, of the divine perfection. 
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That is what We feel obliged to say to you. In addition, be assured that 
the Church follows your research and your medical practice with her warm 
interest and her best wishes. You labor on a terrain that is very difficult. 
But your activity is capable of achieving precious results for medicine, for 
the knowledge of the soul in general, for the religious dispositions of man 
and for their development. 

May Providence and divine grace enlighten your path! In pledge 
thereof We impart to you with paternal benevolence Our Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 


Religious Ignorance 


To a large number of non-Catholics, the Catholic Church is a mystery 
which they fear to explore, lest they should come under the spell of the power 
of Rome. This is not extraordinary, despite the supposed enlightenment of 
our day and age. Secular education, shying away from religion as a “contro- 
versial” subject, equips its students quite satisfactorily in many fields but 
dispels none of their ignorance of religion. Religious education, except in a 
limited sphere, is a primary concern only of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. This is a bald, but patent, fact. I have been amazed, as no doubt many 
priests have been, to find an almost complete ignorance of religious truth 
among otherwise cultured and well educated non-Catholics. The fact of the 
matter is that, for all their wisdom and knowledge in science, literature, music, 
art, politics and sociology, the field of religion is, for a host of our non- 
Catholic neighbors, a virgin soil—Jerome P. Holland in TECHNIQUES FOR 
Convert-Maxkers, New York, N. Y., November, 1949. 


Love without Bounds 


Today we live in a world wherein distances have been dramatically shortened, 
a fact which creates new problems but also offers new opportunities. 

Living, as we do, face to face, we have to try to understand one another in a 
way that in previous ages was not so necessary. But if we succeed in understanding 
one another, the opportunity of harmony and unity and charity will be so much the 
greater. 

This fact alone offers a special challenge to Catholics, whose faith bids them 
realize as much as possible the spiritual bond of love, which is the inner motive 
power and strength of their faith, as it is the means of the strengthening and 
spreading of the “good news” which alone can bring harmony and peace among 
men.—Catuo.ic Heratp, London, England, Feb. 20, 1953. 








Function of the University 


Pore Pius XII 


A letter of His Holiness to the 22nd World Congress of Pax Romana, Mon- 
treal, Canada, dated August 12, 1952. This translation was furnished by 
Re.ticious News SERVICE. 


HAT a motive of joy and hope for Our paternal heart is your world 

assembly of Catholic students and intellectuals being held in the land 
of Canada, which is so dear to Us, and especially in the Province of Quebec, 
which is preparing to celebrate the centenary of its first university. 

One cannot but see therein a pledge of a new impulse for Christian cul- 
ture in North America and of a wider radiation of your twofold inter- 
national movement. 

We are glad, moreover, that many cities situated in the two linguistic 
regions of your country have been associated with your labors, and We 
have no doubts regarding the warm reception of the religious, civil and 
university authorities. 

We would have you know, too, when the 22nd Congress of Pax Romana 
opens under the presidency of Our venerable brother, the Archbishop of 
Montreal, that We Ourselves are present in spirit in your midst, invoking 
upon your sessions an abundant outpouring of Divine graces. 

From the Congress of Amsterdam to that of Montreal, the same apos- 
tolic ideal inspires your labors. For this reason We wish, first of all, to 
confirm as ever actual the directives We addressed to you lately on the role 
of intellectuals in the Church. 

Furthermore, the theme of the present Congress, “The Mission of the 
University,” prompts Us to define today those directives regarding a point 
that is particularly dear to Us, in remembrance of the decisive action of 
the Roman Pontiffs in the origin of the first universities and in the course 
of their brilliant history. 

If the vicissitudes of the times have sometimes relaxed the age-old links 
between the Church and universities, the present-day disorientation of a 
mankind eager for unity and concord, and the spiritual anguish of so many 
persons of good will, all invite you to re-establish those links once again. 

It is with that thought that you, Catholic students and intellectuals, 
shall apply yourselves to the study of the mission—traditional, yet ever 
new—of the university; your duty is to know it well in order tu serve it well. 

In the first place, anybody who considers the university as a community 
of teachers and students dedicated to works of the spirit cannot deny that 
its mission is to be a center radiating intellectual life for the benefit of 
the national community, in that atmosphere of healthy freedom that is 
proper to all culture. This is a permanent task in which Our children have 
never ceased to collaborate. 


However, if the university wishes to render fruitful for the new genera- 
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tions the centuries-old treasures which it has received in deposit, then it 
must bear in mind particular contemporary conditions. 

For is this not a time, in effect, when in many countries large sectors 
of the population aspire to a participation in an authentic culture, when 
the economic and social difficulties of student and professional life pose 
grave problems for those in authority, and when, finally, modern means 
of information are incessantly increasing their influence, sometimes to the 
detriment of the real education of personal thought? 

If we broaden our perspective, we notice that an analogous task con- 
fronts the great family of the universities, heir of mankind’s cultural patri- 
mony. In order to maintain themselves free of harmful particularizations, 
it is necessary to multiply the contacts between teachers and students of 
the various countries, to develop, by the study of languages and by useful 
collaboration, the appreciation of the intellectual riches proper to each; 
it is thus that people, far from becoming involved in competition and 
opposition to one another, will rather delight in supplying their reciprocal 
deficiencies. 

Here We cannot but express Our felicitations to the Pax Romana move- 
ment for its patient efforts directed to this end, and We are likewise ap- 
preciative of the development of methodical action on an international 
plane, in the service of science and culture. 


Unity oF TruTH 


But this mission of the university, which brings together men and 
peoples in a peaceful intellectual collaboration, would be deceptive if it 
were not realized in a progressive co-ordination of the knowledge which 
they possess. Could the communion of minds be usefully achieved outside 
the unity of truth? 

A university, as We observed a short time ago, does not mean merely 
the juxtaposition of abilities which are foreign to one another, but the 
synthesis of all the objects of knowledge. . . . And modern progress, with 
its specializations always more refined, renders this synthesis more neces- 
sary than ever before. (Discourse to the Catholic Institute of Paris, Sept. 
21, 1950). 

In truth, modern progress renders such a synthesis more difficult and 
fragile as well, and the university must protect it from two contrasting 
dangers. The first would be the undue interference of the state, which, 
going beyond its powers, would presume to impose on education, for po- 
litical or ideological ends, the specious unity of an arbitrary philosophy. 

But, on the other hand, the university would fulfill its mission badly 
were it to abandon itself to pluralism or to a superficial syncretism; on 
the mere plane of natural knowledge, its task is to overcome the difference 
of subjects, to promote wisdom and to form the intellectual personality 
of the student. Let it be on its guard, therefore, lest it fail in its highest 
mission, namely, that of giving to young minds a respect for truth, and of 
guiding them to independent lines of thought, indispensable to their in- 
tellectual maturity. 
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A delicate mission, full of firmness and discretion, to which We 
especially invite our Catholic universities, illumined in their task by the 
splendors of the Faith; they alone can pursue the effort for synthesis to 
the keystone of the edifice itself, for this unity will tend towards its per- 
fection only in the measure in which it seeks itself in God, in charity illu- 
mined by science, according to the single truth of the Gospel, under the 
guidance of the Church, one and holy. (Discourse to the International 
Committee for the Unity and the Universality of Culture, Nov. 14, 1951). 
At the service of the young student, such universities, crowned by the 
teaching of Christian philosophy and theology, will be schools of truth; 
they will also be mistresses of life, Christian, moral, civic and social. 

May this world congress be then, for the members of Pax Romana, the 
occasion for arousing a more vivid consciousness of the responsibilities 
common to a grave hour of history; may it be for every sector of the uni- 
versities the starting point for a more fraternal collaboration and for more 
enriching exchanges, allowing the university to better fulfill in the world 
its eminently humane and pacific mission, to which the Church attaches 
such great worth. 

We give expression to this wish with all Our heart, and in pledge of 
these sentiments We impart to you and to all the students and intellectuals 
of your two movements Our most paternal Apostolic Benediction. 


Segregation in Church Life 


Public laws, customs of long standing, regulations and agreements of institutions 
and between business interests are obstacles not easy to overcome, but we can do 
much to aid this cause of justice and charity by making segregation disappear in 
our Catholic church life. We have already made notable progress by the removal 
of offensive signs that limited the use of certain pews, and by the aggregation of 
colored units with the Metropolitan, Deanery and Diocesan Unions of the Holy 
Name Society, the Sodality and Councils of Catholic Men and Women. 

Ever mindful, therefore, of the basic truth that our colored Catholic brethren 
share with us the same spiritual life and destiny, the same membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the same dependence upon the Word of God, the pattici- 
pation in the sacraments, especially the Most Holy Eucharist, the same need of 
moral and social encouragement, let there be no further discrimination or segre 
gation in the pews, at the Communion rail, at the confessional and in the parish 
meetings, just as there will be no segregation in the kingdom of heaven.—Most 
Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, Pastoral Letter, March 
15, 1953. 








Soviet Terror in Poland 


Memorandum of the Polish National Democratic Committee to the United Nations, 
April 7, 1953. 


HE representatives of the Russian 

puppet government of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia have introduced, on 
March 23 and 24, in the Political and 
Security Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations charges 
of “Interference by the United States 
in the internal affairs of other states.” 
The representative of the United States, 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
promptly answered stating: “If the 
Kremlin leaders are really looking for 
the people who are subverting life be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, they should look 
at themselves—at their laws, their de- 
crees, their practices of oppression. 
They should look at the Lenin-Stalinist 
doctrines on which they have impaled 
nearly half the world.” 

The Polish National Democratic 
Committee takes up the challenge so 
hastily tossed to the international 
forum by the Kremlin stooges and takes 
this opportunity to present briefly the 
most striking facts showing the prac- 
tices of oppression indulged in by the 
Government of the Soviet Union and 
their puppet government in Warsaw 
with regard to the Polish nation. 

The Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has, since 
1939, both directly and through the 
forcefully imposed Communist puppet 
government in Warsaw, exercised 
steady pressure against the Polish na- 
tion and has thereby encroached upon 
its independence, sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity. The interference of 


the Soviet Union in the internal affairs 
of Poland presents a clear case of ag- 
gression which combines a steady pres- 
sure from the outside with subversive 
activity within the country. All basic 
principles and commitments of the 
United Nations, as expressed in the 
Charter of the United Nations, are being 
completely violated by the Soviet Union 
in its relations with Poland. 

1. We accuse the Soviet Union of 
being responsible for causing the Sec- 
ond World War by concluding the 
Stalin-Hitler pact in 1939. 

2. We accuse the Soviet Union of an 
act of armed aggression against Poland 
on the 17th of September, 1939, from 
the east, at the time of the invasion of 
Poland by Hitler from the west, and of 
annexing part of the Polish Republic 
in virtue of the secret clause of the 
so-called Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of 
August 23, 1939. 

Having invaded the eastern territories 
of Poland the Soviet authorities dis- 
armed and imprisoned in Russia a sub- 
stantial part of the Polish Army. At the 
same time they resorted to the mass 
deportation of the Polish civilian popu- 
lation to Russia with the result that, in 
the years 1939 and 1940, over one and 
a half million of Polish citizens were 
abducted and the majority of them 
perished in Soviet forced-labor camps. 

3. We accuse the Soviet Union of 
causing the death of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Poles as well as of the igno- 
minious mass murder, in 1940 in Soviet 
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Russia, of some 15,000 officers of the 
Polish Army and experts of various 
professional fields—prisoners of war— 
who were put to death at Katyn by the 
infamous NKVD, as has been many 
times proved. 


SUBJECTION OF THE PEOPLE 


4. The subjection of the Polish 
people to the Communist system was 
planned carefully and prepared in ad- 
vance. A group of Soviet citizens, 
among them Mrs. Wanda Wasilewska- 
Kornejezuk, a member of the Supreme 
Soviet, Stefan Jedrychowski, a member 
of the Supreme Soviet, and Alexander 
Zawadzki, a colonel of NKVD, was 
first organized in Moscow into the so- 
called Society of Polish Patriots, later 
transformed into the so-called Lublin 
Committee, which was imposed on Po- 
land as the “Polish Government” in 
the year 1944. Further, in order to as- 
sure the command of the military units 
formed in Russia by the said Society 
of Polish Patriots, 11,000 Soviet gen- 
erals and officers, dressed in Polish 
uniforms, were assigned to the Polish 
Army and took commands in Poland 
under the leadership of General Kor- 
czyc, who was appointed chief of staff 
of the Polish Army. 

5. As the Red Army advanced to the 
west and entered Polish territory, the 
wave of terrorism and arrests of the 
members of the Polish underground, 
who fought against the Nazi aggressors 
during the five years of the German 
occupation of the country, began to 
rage. 

The most flagrant case of perfidy and 
deceit was the arrest in March, 1945, 
of the Vice Premier of the Polish Gov- 
ernment, of three Ministers, of the 
former Commander of the Home Army, 
who had so bravely opposed and fought 


throughout the war the Hitler forces, 
and of eleven political leaders, members 
of the underground parliament of Po. 
land. All of them were lured into the 
headquarters of the Soviet Army com. 
mander, General Ivanov, in the suburbs 
of Warsaw on the pretext of negotia. 
tions having in view execution of 
the disposition of the Yalta Agreement, 
Once having entered the premises of 
the Russian general they disappeared 
—were arrested and forcibly taken to 
Moscow, where they were imprisoned. 
The fact of their arrest was concealed 
from the world and was first disclosed 
only two months later by Molotov at 
the San Francisco Conference on May 
4, 1945. In June 1945, they were tried 
for “treason” by a military court in 
Moscow and sentenced to long terms 
in prison, where some of them are still 
kept to the present day. 

6. We accuse the Soviet Union of 
aiding the Germans in the well-nigh 
complete destruction of the Polish 
capital—Warsaw. 

Broadcasting through the Soviet 
radio station “Kosciuszko,” the Soviets 
called on the people of Warsaw, in 
July, 1944, as the Red Army was near- 
ing the city, to rise against the Ger 
mans. The Soviet armies under the com- 
mand of Marshal Rokossowski were 
then only two miles from the Praga 
district of Warsaw situated on the right 
bank of the Vistula River. The left 
and right wings of his army were ad: 
vanced even farther to the west. How- 
ever, when the rising of Warsaw broke 
out on August 1, 1944, Rokossowski 
stopped the advance of his army and 
the attacks on Warsaw, although then 
the Polish Home Army fighting in War 
saw kept firmly in hand that most im 
portant bridgehead and the bridges on 
the Vistula intact. No greater strate: 
gical advantage could have been offered 
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to an army pursuing an offensive at- 
tack. And yet Rokossowski and his 
army watched passively the Warsaw 
fighters bleeding unaided on the other 
side of the river. 

Upon personal appeal on the part of 
Mr. Mikolajczyk, then Premier of the 
Polish Government in exile in London, 
Stalin at first promised some aid to the 
Warsaw uprising. However, he never 
kept his promise and, what is more, 
he refused to cooperate with the Allies 
in giving any help. President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill, willing to send 
by air to Warsaw the necessary sup- 
plies of arms, ammunition and medica- 
ments, asked the Russians for the right 
of landing behind the Russian front- 
line. That demand was rejected, Stalin 
threatening even to shoot down Allied 
planes if they attempted to bring help 
to Warsaw and land behind the Soviet 
front. In this way the aid to Warsaw 
by the Allies was made an impossible 
task. With Rokossowski’s army were 
the Poles organized by Russia in the 
so-called Berling troops, who naturally 
were anxious to go to the aid of War- 
saw, but Rokossowki withdrew them 
from the front. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviets 
wanted the destruction of Warsaw—the 
center of Polish political, cultural, mili- 
tary and social life. 

The Soviets willingly and purposely 
aided the Nazis to reduce Warsaw to 
ashes. Warsaw, the citadel of patriotism, 
the brain and heart of Polish inde- 
pendence, after sixty-three days of 
single-handed fight, was doomed to de- 
struction by the Communist planners 
in order to subject the Polish nation 
to their regime and designs. 

7. The officers and soldiers of the 
Home Army, who had proved them- 
selves to be hard fighters against the 
Nazi occupation and helped consid- 
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erably the advancing Red Army, were 
also singled out by the Soviets for ex- 
tinction. Wherever the so-called Red 
Army of Liberation set foot, the former 
members of the Polish Home Army 
were arrested and deported to Russia. 
Many thousands of them perished in 
Soviet forced-labor camps and many of 
them are still kept there. 


ForcieLE APPROPRIATION OF 
PoLisH TERRITORY 


8. We accuse the Soviet Union of 
forcible appropriation of part of Po- 
Jand’s territory and of the subjugation 
by Soviet Russia of the whole of Poland. 
On July 25, 1944, an agreement sur- 
rendering forty-eight per cent of the 
territory of the Polish Republic to 
Soviet Russia had been signed. The 
Lublin Committee had given to Russia 
in the same agreement the right to 
arrest and deport from Poland Polish 
citizens. On April 21, 1945, Stalin 
signed with Soviet citizen Boleslaw 
Bierut, posing as the president of a 
National Council of Poland, a treaty 
of friendship, mutual assistance and 
post-war cooperation between Poland 
and the Soviet Union. Stalin made these 
agreements with his agents, who had 
never received any mandates from the 
Polish people, who were not acting for 
the Polish people and had no authority 
to enter into any kind of agreements. 
These agreements were signed by them 
after the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions by the Soviet Union with the 
Polish Government in London, before 
any elections were held in Poland. The 
first agreement was signed at the time 
when the greater part of Poland was 
still under the German occupation. 
These were agreements signed by the 
Communist partners preparing for the 
enslavement of the Polish people in 
the interest of the Soviet imperialism 
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and therefore cannot be and are not 
binding on the Polish nation, who do 
not recognize them or any other deci- 
sion based on these agreements. 


PEOPLE PLUNDERED 


9. We accuse the Soviet Union and 
the Red Army of the mass-plunder of 
the Polish people in 1944 and 1945. 

Poland was already a devastated 
country after the German Army passed 
through it from west to east in 1939, 
and the year 1944-45 brought again the 
war juggernaut moving in the oppo- 
site direction. This time it was the so- 
called army of liberators, who, how- 
ever, conducted themselves in a manner 
worse than that of a cruel conqueror. 
Hundreds of towns and villages were 
set on fire or destroyed a day or two 
after the fighting front had left them 
behind. This implemented a premedi- 
tated plan. Although pretending to be 
liberators, the Red Army claimed and 
took war booty everywhere. Factories 
were dismantled, machinery, equip- 
ment, stocks of raw material, food and 
livestock were taken and shipped to 
Russia. Hundreds of trains, loaded with 
furniture and household equipment, 
steamed eastward. 

The agents of Stalin confiscated all 
the financial resources of the popula- 
tion in Poland by ordering people to 
deposit in the banks all their cash. The 
maximum sum of 500 zloties—about $7 
—was paid in exchange in a new Polish 
currency printed in Moscow and 
brought to Poland. No compensation 
was given for the amounts deposited 
exceeding 500 zloties. 

The amount of the new currency is- 
sued was estimated by the end of 1945 
at 7 billion zloties, of which only 3 bil- 
lion were put in circulation by the so- 
called Polish treasury, the rest being 
used directly by the Red Army for 


payments to the population for the pur. 
chase of supplies. The Polish treasury 
was debited, however, for the full 
amount of 7 billion. 

Further exploitation of the Polish 
nation by the Red Army was performed 
by the maintenance of 300,000 Soviet 
troops on the western territories of 
Poland, under the command of Mar. 
shal Rokossowski, with headquarters at 
Legnica. This army lived in 1945-46 
on the land estates, an agricultural and 
industrial establishment consisting of 
over 5 million hectares. On returning 
these estates, the Soviet troops, as a 
rule, took with them all agricultural 
products, livestock, equipment and 
machinery. Millions of Poles trans 
ferred from Eastern Poland, when 
settled on these lands, were put, there- 
fore, to the greatest of hardships be. 
fore being able to reconstruct them to 
the productive level. Such devastation 
and exploitation had the Polish people 
suffered at the hands of the Soviet 
authorities at the time when the 
UNRRA brought to Poland aid in the 
form of food, machinery and factory 
equipment to the value of half a billion 
dollars. 

In August, 1945, Molotov imposed on 
Poland a coal agreement requiring 
from the nation the delivery to Soviet 
Russia of 12 million tons of coal per 
year at the price of $1.25 per ton. This 
resulted in a net loss for the Polish 
people of $100 million yearly. 

Such were the practices of the Soviet 
usurpers of power in Poland when they 
came under the guise of liberators. As 
the result of the system of economy 
subsequently introduced and directed 
from Moscow, and interference of the 
Soviet Union, Poland has already been 
integrated into the Soviet economy and 
serves primarily to increase the mili- 
tary potential of the Soviet Union. 
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10. We accuse the Soviet Union of 
systematic police terror being applied 
by their agents on the Polish people. 

From the very first days of the oc- 
cupation of Poland by the Soviet 
troops, in 1944, a security police was 
formed, headed, commanded and 
trained by Soviet officers of all grades. 
Although dressed in Polish uniforms, 
they are a Russian force. They entered 
Poland about 100,000 strong. At once 
a period of police terror, arrests and 
mass murder of political opponents 
started. The courts martial composed 
of Soviet officers as judges were intro- 


duced. 


This force was under the orders of 
a Russian citizen, Colonel of NKVD 
Radkiewicz, who was appointed Min- 
ister of Public Security, a post he still 
holds today. Every country security 
office has even at present as adviser 
an officer in Soviet uniform, so that the 
true masters of this system of terrorism 
are not even disguised. To help the 
security police in discharging their 
duties, detachments of military police 
troops were formed under the name of 
the Corps of Internal Security. The 
Soviet General Kiniewicz was appointed 
its commander. 


No FREE ELECTIONS 


11. We accuse the Soviet Union of 
preventing, through their puppet re- 
gime, the people from expressing their 
will in free elections, and thus of break- 
ing the letter and spirit of the Charter 
of the United Nations as well as the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

In June, 1946, there was held a so- 
called public referendum in which the 
population was to answer three gen- 
erally favored questions: 1) Approval 
of the western frontier of Poland; 2) 
introduction of social reforms; 3) 
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abolition of the second chamber—the 
Senate—in the Parliament. Positive 
answers were to be expected and in this 
way the government in Warsaw aimed 
to obtain indirect endorsement of the 
population in the public vote. The re- 
gime coined the slogan: all should 
answer three times “Yes.” In order to 
test the public sentiment and to chal- 
lenge the regime’s bid for popular en- 
dorsement, the parties of the opposition 
entered the campaign with the admoni- 
tion: we shall answer the first and 
second questions “yes” and the thir¢ 
“no.” Despite the terror by the Soviet 
officers stationed in Poland and officially 
engaged in the conduct of the referen- 
dum under the command of Russian 
General Korczyc, despite the terror of 
the security police commanded by the 
Russian officers Radkiewicz and Kinie- 
wicz, the overwhelming majority of the 
Polish people declared themselves 
against the Communists and voted 
twice “yes” and once “no.” Although 
the published results of the referendum 
were in most cases falsified, the ma- 
jority of negatives was so overwhelm- 
ing that the regime could not deny its 
defeat. 

This was responsible for the out- 
break of new political terror in the 
country. To divert the attention of pub- 
lic opinion of the West, a military 
squad commanded by a Soviet officer 
staged at that time a pogrom on Jews 
at Kielce and attempted to shift the 
responsibility for it to the innocent 
Polish population. The arguments and 
the provocation were, however, staged 
in such a crude manner that the truth 
could not be hidden. 

After long delay, the first elections in 
Poland to be held under the Com- 
munist regime were ordered for the 
19th of January, 1947. 

On September 28, 1946, Stalin called 
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a conference in Moscow of representa- 
tives of the Polish Communists and 
pseudo-Socialists. This conference fixed 
in advance the distribution of mandates, 
ordered to break down and terrorize 
the Polish nation in order to force it 
to vote for the single list of candidates 
of the Communist bloc. The order was 
to use the army, under the command 
of the Soviet General Korcezyc, Chief 
of Staff in Warsaw, for the electoral 
campaign. 

In the preelectoral terror there were 
engaged not only the army but also 
the police, composed of Soviet officers 
and soldiers. Threats of deportation to 
Siberia of the resisting people were a 
widely used argument. Two memoranda 
depicting the terrible terror, the ar- 
rests of some 100,000 people by the 
police, the beatings and even assassina- 
tion of innocent citizens by the police 
were presented in December, 1946 and 
January, 1947 to the Ambassadors of 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia, on behalf of the Polish 
Peasant Party, which openly opposed 
the Communists. 

Despite this terror the great ma- 
jority of the Polish people voted against 
the Communists, casting their votes for 
the only opposition ticket, the Polish 
Peasant Party, which was allowed in 
the field. The result was that 84 per cent 
of the votes cast went to the opposition. 
This figure is known because the puppet 
government had to report to Stalin, 
upon his own request, the real facts 
connected with the election. Stalin 
wanted to be advised what degree of 
influence his agents commanded in 
Poland. Officially, however, the regime 
proclaimed an 85-per-cent victory for 
the Communist bloc. The will expressed 
in the elections by the people was thus 
overridden. The terror and the will of 
the Kremlin agents prevailed. The 
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road for intensified communization 
and sovietization of Poland was paved, 

12. We accuse the Soviet Union of 
depriving the Polish people of soy. 
ereign rights, by forcing on them the 
Soviet forms of government and sub. 
jecting them to the reign of political, 
economic, cultural and religious oppres. 
sion. 

After falsifying the results of the 
elections, in compliance with Stalin's 
orders, the puppet regime in Warsaw 
intensified the sovietization of Poland, 

In the political sphere, in 1947, the 
so-called “Small Constitution” was en- 
acted, introducing formally in Poland 
the Russian system of soviets. 

In the economic sphere laws were 
passed aiming at the complete destruc. 
tion of private property, private initia- 
tive and private trade. 

Special commissions were instituted 
which, without any regard to justice 
or equity, systematically confiscated 
small trade and industrial enterprises. 

Special Soviet advisers were sent to 
Poland to plan the new economy, ad- 
justed to the needs of the general Soviet 
economic system and plans, disregard: 
ing the requirements of the Polish na- 
tional economy. The sovietization of 
Polish economic life and the economic 
integration of Poland with the Soviet 
Union had begun. 

In 1948, the Soviet-style collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture was officially im 
posed on Poland. The Stakhanovite 
system of production and discipline of 
labor, with the forced-labor camps for 
the resisting people, were introduced. 
Freedom of movement and choice of 
work were either suppressed or greatly 
restricted. By installing the state-spot- 
sored system of monopolistic trade 
unions, which are in reality instruments 
for the application of pressure by the 
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state upon the workers, a system of 
modern slavery was instituted. 

In December, 1951, a law was pro- 
claimed introducing a new educational 
system fully adjusted to the indoctrina- 
tion requirements of the Soviet sys- 
tem. The system changes universities 
into institutions for the training of 
new cadres of young intelligentsia in 
the spirit of Marxism and for spread- 
ing the Communist outlook. 

Freedom of thought and opinion do 
not exist, and the slightest criticism of 
Communism, Soviet Russia, or the 
other Communist governments, is con- 
sidered to be a major crime. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


Religion, and especially the Catholic 
Church, are severely persecuted, the 
clergy being terrorized. The church in 
Poland has been under attack for a 
long time, but in view of the special 
esteem of the Church in public opinion, 
the attacks on it were oblique. Recently 
a direct blow against the Church was 
struck. Five bishops and several hun- 
dreds of priests have been put in prison. 
Many of the priests received death sen- 
tences. A decree was issued on the 10th 
of February, 1953, by which all ap- 
pointments to ecclesiastic offices and 
transfers of priests and bishops are 
subject to the previous consent of the 
state administration, which also claims 
the right to remove the bishops and 
the priests from their posts. The proc- 
lamation of this decree aims to break 
forcibly the contacts of the Polish 
ecclesiastical hierarchy with Rome. It 
constitutes a direct attack against the 
unity and very existence of the Catholic 
Church in Poland. 

The same policy of religious intol- 
erance and violence is pursued in rela- 
tion to other faiths. 

he authority of 
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Church, guaranteeing its independence, 
was abolished and the church was sub- 
ordinated to Moscow. 

The bishop of the National Catholic 
Church, Padewski, an American citi- 
zen, who had come to Poland, died in 
the prison of the security police in 
Warsaw. 

Freedom of the press and of infor- 
mation do not exist. Instead, a govern- 
ment monopoly of information is estab- 
lished, and through this means the 
population is indoctrinated in Soviet 
beliefs and hatred of everything that 
comes from the West, and is subjected 
to extreme pressure of russification. 

In 1949, the Soviet Marshal Rokos- 
sowski was imposed on Poland as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Polish Armed 
Forces and as Marshal of Poland. In 
the disguise of Minister of National De- 
fense, he transferred his Soviet staff 
from Legnica to Warsaw. In Warsaw 
he performs the functions of the Krem- 
lin’s military commander, responsible 
for Soviet strategy on the sector of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Eastern Ger- 
many and the Baltic region. At the 
same time he was assigned the control 
of the Central Committee of the Polish 
Communist Party, known as the Polish 
United Workers’ Party, becoming a 
member of that committee. 


FINANCIAL REFORM 


In 1950, another financial reform 
took place and new currency was in- 
troduced. The dollar was abandoned 
as basic unit of exchange in foreign 
commercial agreements and the ruble 
replaced it. As an especially favorable 
rate of exchange was fixed for the 
ruble, it has created a new source for 
the Soviet Union to increase the ex- 
pleitation and advance the economic 
integration of Poland. The change of 
the currency also served the purpose of 
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depriving the people of their savings 
(the rate of convertibility of savings 
was 10 times smaller than the rate of 
convertibility of wages), and of mak- 
ing them still more dependent on the 
Communist regime. 

In July, 1952, a new Soviet-style con- 
stitution was imposed on Poland. The 
name of the Polish State was changed 
from Republic of Poland to Polish 
People’s Republic so as to make it 
similar to the names of the republics 
of the Soviet Union. 

Immediately after the Moscow Con- 
gress of October, 1952, Soviet-style elec- 
tions were held in Poland and several 
Soviet generals and citizens were 
elected to the Polish Parliament from 
strategically important electoral dis- 
tricts, which in the future will decide 
about the official incorporation of 
Poland into the framework of the 
Soviet Union. 

Here are the names of these Soviet 
generals: Konstanty Rokossowski, Stan- 
islaw Radkiewicz, Zdzislaw Studzinski, 
Jan Rotkiewic, Wladyslaw Korczyc, 
Bronislaw Polturzycki, Wlodzimierz 
Struzewski, Stanislaw Poplawski, Jerzy 
Bordzilowski, Boleslaw Kiniewicz, Alek- 
sander Zawadzki. 

The role of the Soviet generals in 
the public life of Poland is steadily 
growing. Just recently another Rus- 
sian general, Bronislaw Polturzycki, was 
appointed vice chairman of the State 
Commission of Economic Planning. 

In order to follow further the pat- 
tern of Soviet economic organization, 
on January 4, 1953, a new system of 
wages and prices was introduced and 
for the third time the Polish people 
were robbed by the state through de- 
valuation of the currency. 

Masking their constant intervention 
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in the internal affairs of the Polish na. 
tion, whom they deprived of freedom 
and independence with the help of 
their agents, the Soviets are striving 
to achieve their final goal, which is 
the official incorporation of Poland 
into the Soviet Union. Therefore, Mos 
cow and its agents have launched an 
especially violent propaganda campaign 
against the West and in particular 
against the United States, accusing it 
of interference in the internal affairs 
of Poland. 


AppEAL To UN 


We consider it as a disgrace to the 
Polish nation that the puppet govern. 
ment in Warsaw and its representatives 
abroad, whom we accuse, and have ex- 
posed as guilty, of most serious crimes 
perpetrated upon the Polish nation, are 
allowed to speak on the international 
forum in the name of the people whom 
they oppress. It is regrettable that the 
flagrant violators of the letter and the 
spirit of the Charter of the United Ne 
tions and of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights are nct brought to 
account by the very — organization 
created to uphold and safeguard the 
principles established in its charter. 
The voice of the free representatives 
of the now silenced Polish nation 
should be heard and should be afforded 
more opportunity to be heard. 

Accusing the Soviet Union and its 
agents in Poland of depriving the Polish 
people of their independence and of 
exercising a rule of terror and violence 
toward them, we declare at the same 
time our readiness to present more de- 
tailed proofs and express the earnest 
hope that the case of Poland will be 
placed on the agenda of the United 
Nations. 








The Bricker Resolution 


Statement of the Subcommittee on Juridical Institutions of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. Reprinted from the CAIP News, 
April, 1953. 


ERTAIN amendments to the United States Constitution proposed by 

Senator Bricker (S.J.R. 1) seek to limit the treaty-making power 
vested in the President and Senate and to limit the executive-agreement 
power of the President. The fundamental moral principle involved is that 
of public faith necessary to the conduct of all national and international 
relations. The proposed amendments would seriously undermine public 
faith in actions of the United States Government. Nothing is more neces- 
sary to the achievement of peaceful, fruitful relations among men and 
nations than good faith. Good faith among civilized nations means that 
pledges given or received can be trusted. 

The stated purposes of such amendments are primarily 1) to prevent 
the powers delegated by the United States Constitution to the Federal 
Government from being curtailed by or transferred to any international or 
supra-national authority, 2) to prevent the powers reserved by that Con- 
stitution to the States from being similarly abrogated or modified and 3) 
to prevent “the fundamental civil or political rights of citizens of the United 
States” from being similarly affected. 

The Juridical Institutions Subcommittee feels that these limitations 
would make U.S. participation in any program of enforceable disarmament 
through international control of atomic weapons and other forms of atomic 
energy virtually impossible, in as much as any such program would of 
necessity call for some form of international supervision of all atomic 
energy and would therefore be prohibited by the terms of Section 2 of the 
Bricker resolution. 

We maintain not only that such amendments would seriously handicap 
the future development of the United States, but that they would prevent 
or hamper the development and codification of international law. If they 
had been in force earlier they would probably have made impossible the 
approval or ratification of many necessary and useful treaties or conven- 
tions already adopted. 

Not only would they actually impair the sovereignty of the United States 
in its nation-to-nation dealings; they would imply acceptance of the false 
assumption that an individual state has no obligation to world society. 
Moral law requires that states establish and accept such international law 
as is necessary for the achievement of the international common good. 
Progress in the formulation of international law has been made primarily 
through international treaty. If even the present treaty bases for inter- 
national law are so attacked and crippled, no sound structure of inter- 
national law and order can be developed. 
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Furthermore, such amendments would handicap the United States at 
a time when speedy action in the field of cooperative military action may 
be necessary to guarantee its safety and that of the free world in the face 
of threatened Communist aggression. 

Section 2 of the Bricker resolution is so loosely and vaguely worded 
that it is bound to cause conflicting and confusing interpretations which 
might alter our traditional Constitutional system. Sections 3, 4 and 5, with 
reference to the subjection of U.S. foreign relations (including executive 
or other agreements) to “appropriate legislation,” would bring control of 
the Executive’s function completely under Congress and would immediately 
make foreign policy a matter of partisan politics. It would, for instance, 
permit Congress to pass further restrictive legislation allowing executive 
agreements to expire at the end of every Executive’s term. 

There is no present threat to the Constitutional liberties of U.S. citizens 
which renders the amendments necessary or desirable. The President and 
the Senate, which now ratifies all treaties by a two-thirds vote, can be relied 
upon to see that the treaty powers are prudently and wisely exercised, and 
to protect the freedom and interests of U.S. citizens in the future as in 
the past. 

However praiseworthy may be the motives of the proponents and how- 
ever important may be the principles they seek to re-assert, nevertheless 
the adoption of any such amendments would prejudice the domestic security 
and foreign relations of the United States. 

This Subcommittee is therefore opposed to the adoption of the Bricker 
resolution because it would place unnecessary restrictions upon the United 
States Government. It urges furthermore that this attempt be repudiated in 
the interests of the United States and its citizens in a just world order based 
on the development of true international law and procedure and on the 
maintenance of public faith. 
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